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(Continued from Page 178.) 


To the very ample extraéts, we gave in laft month’s Review, 
from Dr. Maty’s memoirs of our late noble author, we fub- 
joined the Notes, intended to illuftrate them. Thofe notes, 
however, are printed feparately, in the work, at the end of 
the memoirs : a method of printing, in our opinion, by no 
means calculated for the convenience of the reader ; whofe eye 
is hence too often called off from the page, and his attention too 
much diverted from the text, to perufe it with fatisfa€tion. In 
the prefent cafe, alfo, the writer hath fo far betrayed his own 
want of attention as to reprint feveral parts of the text in the 
notes, without any appearance of neceffity or propriety. It is 
to be hoped that in a future edition thefe errours will be cor- 
reéted ; as it remains to be withed that the writer of the me- 
moirs had not confined himfelf fo much to mere common-place 
reflection, in fpeaking of-men and characters, that afforded fo 
much room for the difplay of original fentiment. How trite 
and flat, for inftance, is the following reflection on the circum- 
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flances of Mr.Gay. ‘ By the fuccefs of his fables and the 
Beggar’s Opera, that Poet was enriched as much as a poet com- 
monly can, or perhaps ought to be enriched.”—But why can- 
not, or ought not, a poet to be enriched as well as a writer 
of profe? Was Pope, or is Voltaire, a worfe poet for being 
opulent ? What neceflary concatenation of caufes is there be- 
tween poverty and poetry ? Surely none but what exifts in the 
filly ideas, entertained by the vulgar; the affociation of which 
fhould not certainly be adopted by a philofopher. 

The mifcellaneous pieces, contained in thefe volumes are 
political effays and letters extrafted from Fog’s ‘Journal, Com- 
mon-Senfe, Old England, or the Conftitutional Journal, pe- 
riodical papers that were publifhed between the years 1735 and 
1743, and moral and humourous effays publifhed in the World, 
a paper carried on by Mr. Moore, author of the Foundling, and 
Fables for the Female Sex.* A fpeech on the licenfing bill ; 
an admirable oration, in which his Lordfhip difplayed his ora- 
torial talents in defence of the liberty of the prefs. Two 
fpeeches on the gin aé& paffed in 1743 The firft volume con- 
cluding with occafional letters and eflays, among’ which is the 
following well-drawn portrait ; which we apprehend to have 
never been before exhibited in public, 


* On Lord Chefterficld’s firft becoming a correfpondent to this paper, 
was given an inflance of-the truth of the fatirical refleétion, of the poet, on 
noble authors. 


But if a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens! How the ftile refines ! 


- Moty tells us, “ This paper was fet on foot by Mr. Moore, the in- 
genious author of the Fables ("4 ¢ Female Sex, and of the tragedy of the 
Gamefter. Hefoon met with affiftance from numerous correfpondents, and 
as he informs us in the dedication of one of his volumes to Soame Jenyns, efq; 
who was himfelf one of the writers in it, the World became the only fafbion- 
able vebicle, in which men of rank and genius chofe to convey their Jentiments 
to the public. Lord Chefterfield was one of thefe ; but, as he fent his firft 
paper to the publifher without any notice from whence it came, it under- 
went but a flight infpeétion, and was very near being excluded on account of 
its length. This negle€t would have ftopt any future communications ; but 
fortunately lord Lyttleton happening to call at Mr. Dodiley’s, this paper 
was fhewn to him, He immediately knew the hand, and ftill more the manner 
of writing, of the noble author. rt. Moore being informed of this difco- 
very, read the manufeript more attentively, difcerned its beauties, and 
thought proper not only to publih it dire&ily, but to introduce it with an 
apology for the delay, and a compliment to the author.”—Query how far 
this circumftance juftifies the farcafm, throwy,~ut by a certain envious cri- 


tic, viz. that Lord Chefterficld was a wit among Lords, and a Lord among 
wits, Rev. 


A M- 
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‘The Character of Rien arp, Earl of Scarborough, Augutt 29, 1759". 


“ In drawing the character of lord Scarborough, I will be ftri@ly 
upon my guard againtt the partiality of that intimate and unreferved 
friendfhip, in which we lived for more than twenty years; to which 
friendfhip, as well as the public notoriety of it, FE owe much more 
fhan my pride will let my gratitude own. If this may be fufpected to 
have biafled my judgment, it muft at the fame time, be allowed to 
have informed it; for the moft fecret movements of his foul were, 
without difguife, communicated to me only. However, I will rather 
lower than heighten the colouring ; I will mark the fhades, and draw 
a credible rather than an exact likenefs. 

“* He had a very good perfon, rather above the middle fize; a 
handfome face, and when he was chearful, the mott engaging coun- 
tenance imaginable; when grave, which he was ofteneft, the moft 
refpectable one. - He had in the higheft degree the air, manners and 
addrefs of'a man of quality, politenefs with eafe, and dignity without 

ride. 
Pe Bred in camps and courts, it cannot be fuppofed that he was un- 
tainted with the fahhionable vices of thefe warm climates ; but (if I may 
be allowed the expreffion) he dignified them, inftead of their degrading 
him into any mean or indecent action. He had a good degree of clats 
fical, and a great one of modern, knowledge; with a juft, and, at the 
fame time, a delicate tafte. 

*¢ In his common expences he was liberal within bounds; but in 
his charities and bounties he had none. I have knowa them put him 
to fome prefent inconveniencies, * ; 

** He was a ftrong, but not an eloquent or florid fpeaker in parlia- 
ment. He fpoke fo unaffectedly the honeft diétates of his heart, that 
truth and virtue, which never want, and feldom wear, ornaments; 
feemed only to borrow his voice. This gave fuch an aftonifhing 
weight to all he faid, that he more than once carried an unwilling 
majority after him, Such ig the authority of unfufpetted virtue, that 
it will fometimes fhame vice into decency at leaft. 

“ He was not only offered, but prefied to accept, the poft of fecres 
tary of ftate ; but he conftantly refufed it. I once tried to perfuade him 
to accept it’; but he told me, that both the natural warmth and melan- 
choly of his temper made him unfit for it ; and that moreover he knew 
very well that, in thofe minifterial employments, the courfe of bufinefs 
made it neceflary to do many hard things, and fome unjuft ones, 
which could not be authorifed by the jefuitical cafuiftry of the direction 
of the intention ; a doétrine which he faid he could not poffibly adopt: 
Whether he was the firft that ever made that objection, ] canhot 
affirm ; butI fufpeé that he will be the laft. : 

«He was a true conftitutional, and yet praéticable patriot ; a'finceré 
lover and a zealous aflertor of the natural, the civil, and the religious 
rights of his country. But he would not quarrel with the crown, for 


* I received this piece from lady Chefterfield. Indeed it wants no marks 
of authenticity. The noble author’s mind and heart are painted in it in the 
livelieft manner; and he who can read it without fharing his feelings, muft 
have a foul very different from his. 
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fome flight ftretches of the prerogative ; nor with the people, for fog 
unwary ebullitions of liberty; nor with any one, for a difference of 
opinion in fpeculative points. He confidered the conftitution in the 
aggregate, and only watched that no one part of it fhould preponderate 
too much 

« His moral character was fo pure, that if one may fay of that im- 
perfect creature man, what a celebrated hiftorian fays of Scipio, ail nom 
laudandum aut dixit, aut fecit, aut fenfit, I fincerely think, (I had al- 
moft faid Iknow) one might fay it with great truth of him, one fingle 
inftance excepted, which fhall be mentioned. 

“* He joined to the nobleit and ftricteft principles of honour and 
generofity the tendereft fentiments of benevolence and compaffion ; and 
as he was naturally warm, he could not even hear of an injuftice or a 
bafenefs, without a fudden indignation, nor of the misfortunes or mi- 
feries of a fellow creature, without melting into foftnefs, and endea- 
vouring to relieve them. This part of his character was fo univerfally 
known, that our beft and moft fatyrical Englith poet fays ; 


When I confefs, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodnefs, Scarb’rough need I name ? 


*¢ He had not the leaft pride of birth and rank, that common nar- 
row notion of little minds, that wretched miftaken fuccedaneum of 
merit ; but he was jealous to anxiety of his charaéter, as all men are 
who deferve a good one. And fuch was his diffidence upon that fub- 
ject, that he never could be perfuaded that mankind really thought of 
him as they did. For furely never man had a higher reputation, and 
never man enjoyed a more univerfal efteem. Even knaves refpected 
him; and fools thought they loved him. If he had any enemies (for 
I proteft I never knew one), they could only be fuch as were weary of 
always hearing Ariftides = 

*« He was too fubject to fudden gufts of paffion, but they never hur- 
ried him into illiberal or indecent expreffion or action ; fo invincibly 
habitual to him were good-nature and good-manners. But, if ever any 
word happened to fall from him in wrath, which upon fubfequent re- 
fiection he himfelf thought too ftrong, he was never eafy till he had 
made more than a futficient atonement for it. 

“* He had a moft unfortunate, I will call it a moft fatal kind of me- 
lancholy in his nature, which often made him both abfent and filent in 
company, but never morofe or four. At other times he was a chearful 
and agreeable companion ; but, confcious that he was not always fo, he 
avoided company too much, and was too often alone, giving way toa 
train of gloomy reflexions. " 

“ His conititution, which was never robuft, broke rapidly at the 
latter end of his life. He had two fevere ftrokes of apoplexy or pally, 
which confiderably atfe&ted his body and his mind. 

** I defire that this may not be looked upon as a full and finifhed cha- 
racter, writ for the fake of writing it ; but as my folemn depofit of the 
truth to the beft of my knowledge. 1 owed this {mall tribute of juftice, 
fuch as it is, to the memory of the beft man I ever knew, and of the 
deareft friend I ever had,” 


The 
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The fecond volume of thefe Mifcellanies contains Lord 
Chefterfield’s letters to and from his friends, on various fubjects 
and occafions ; the firft bearing date in the year 1712, when 
the writer was a ftudent at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and the 
laft in the year 1771, not long before his lordfhip’s deceafe.— 
They are diftributed into claffes or books: the firft contain. 
ing letters written in French and tranflated into Englifh. 
From thefe we fhall feleét, for the entertainment of our readers, 
the tranflation of two letters from the celebrated Crebillon the 
younger, with his lordfhip’s anfwer. 


From Mr, Crepitton* to Lord CuestrerFieLp, 


Paris, February 23, 1742. 
“ My Lord, ’ TY 232 174 

*¢ I never read a word of yours, but what lays me under frefh obli- 

gation, and increafes, if poffible, the lively gratitude I owe for your 
avours, Ihave felt, more than I could exprefs, all that you have eae 
pleafed to do for me. 

*¢ 1am not ignorant that it was in the midft of circumftances which 
were of importance to England, and which muft have given you full 
employment, that you have condefcended to think of my book, and to 
be anxious for my fitwation. Iwill not pretend to thank you for your 
generous concern ; all I could fay, my bd, would fall too far fhort of 
what you do, andof what I feel. 1 fhould not be afhamed of not 
{peaking elegantly, but I fhould be fo, to find that I could not exprefs, 
as ftrongly as I ought, the fentiments of refpect I have for your lord- 
fhip. Permit me to ufe the word gratitude; be the benefactor’s rank 
what it will, it cannot offend him. When the fentiment it expreffes 
is atrue one, I think it may be admitted, and it can only difpleafe when 
it is a mere compliment. 

«* A propos, my lord, I owe you one if our accounts are true, but I 
think I ought to congratulate England, and not you}. Permit me 
then to beg that you will take care of your health. It will be doing a 
great fervice to your country, if you preferve your own life; but this is 
atruth we know better than you, and I am very much afraid that all 
your friends together will not be able to convince you of it. 

“* Atlait, my lord, the Sopha is come out; and methinks it feems 
to take, but not without oppofition. ‘Though all our women think 
like Phenima, there is not one but is offended at the character of 
Zulica. The fevereft criticifm falls upon this ftory. Nobody can 
conceive there can be a man in the world fo little acquainted with 


* Son to the French poet of that name, and author of fome witty and fa- 

ical novels. The manners of the age, and efpecially of the French na- 
tions, have been no where fo ftrongly marked as in the writings of this au- 
thor. He profeffes that his object was toexpofevice, andto mend both the 
mind and the heart of his countrymen. It may be fo: but virtue mutt 
blufh that her advocate fhould have indulged in images and defcriptions 
likely to inflame rather than extinguith paffions. 

+ The report of lord Chefterfield being appointed lord licurenant of 
Treland. 


women, 
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women, as to draw fuch pictures of them. They tell you it is but ari 
imaginary character, which is neither copied from nature nor front 
probability. Women are tender, very true ; they have their frailties, 
very well ; poffibly they may : but to fuppofe that they are grofly 
immoral, that they are falfe, that they can be determined by any o- 
ther motive than fenfibility, in fhort, that they are to be conquered in 
lefs than an hour; this is without example, and can only be reprefent- 
ed by the blackeft of men. What appears to me to be more ratiorial 
than all thefe exclamations is, that I am charged with being tedious in 
this very ftory, in which, by wanting to copy nature too clofely, I 
have really been too prolix. If it is right to copy nature, it fhould 
only be done, fo far as it may afford pleafure. If the likenefs is ever 
fo itriking, when it conveys none but difagreeable ideas, or tires the 
{pectator, the painter is but a bungler : this is the very thing that has 
happened tome. Perfuvaded as I was, that the thing a woman owns 
with the greateft reluctance, is the number of her gallantries, I have 
too long poftponed Zulica’s falfe confeflion; and though I have endea- 
voured to kee the converfation, by introducing characters; and 
ideas, I rie it impoffible not to tire the reader. 

* Another very ferious accufation is, that I had promifed a tale, and 
have given a book, where I have brought in morality, and a picturé 
of human life. Strange and wild conceits, -inchantments, magi¢e 
trick, this is what the publicexpected, I flatter myfelf, my lord, that 
the London critics will not attack me on this article ; and that they 
will forgive me, if I have not been {fo trifling as I had given room to 
expect. ‘The bigots exclaim ; hitherto, however, I am let alone, and 
I hope that, as my book is found fo ferious, the miniitry will not pro- 
ceed againft itt, Though my critics are fo fevere, I dare believe -that 
the Sopha will not hurt my reputation, and that poffibly it may, in time 
be that of all my writings which will meet with the greateit indulgence. 
It had been too well, and too long ufhered in, not to appear inferior to 
it’s fame ; and, had it been ever fo perfect, I queftion whether many 
faults would not have been found with it, on it’s firft appearance. 

** It is not unlikely, my lord, that in a month’s time I fhall have 
very different accounts to fend you on this fubjeét. I have fhewn too 
little indulgence to the ladies, and to fools and knaves, to expect they 
fhould not unite againft me. Had I been more of the courtier, and 
lefs blunt, Ifhould probably have had more admirers ; perhaps too, it 
is only felf-love that makes me think fo: for an author is fo foolifh, his 
vanity is fo eafily hurt, he finds fo many contrivances to efcape being 
mortified, that I might very poffibly fancy I had enemies, when I ha 
none but the moft equitable judges in the world, “I heartily with it may 
not have tired you, if you have given it a fecond reading ; and would 
beg the favour of you, my lord, if you had time to fpare, to give me 
your opinion about it; that, rectified by your criticifm, I might oné 
day give an edition of the Sopha, that would not difgrace its protec: 
tor. 


* Inthis he was miftaken, as appears from the following letter. He was 
ordered to quit the capital. His punithment refembled that of Ovid : the 
liberties he took with fome great men, and even with the fovereign, were 
the true caufes of his temporary exile, 


“A fin- 
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*¢ A fingular thing, which I had forgot to mention, is that the woe 
men have not found obfcenity enough in the book. I do not know 
what your London ladies may think of the matter. 

** T have received but two or three of the letters you have done me 
the honor to write to me. I trefpafs upon your patience, fo fhall con- 
clude with requefting that you will {till find time to read me now and 
then, 

I am, my lord, with all imaginable refpeét, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
CREBILLON." 


From tHE SAME, 
Paris, July 26, 1742. 

Tt would certainly be an unparalleled inftance of good-nature, 
and fuch as, in my heart, I could not approve, though I were the 
object of it, if you fhould think me capable of ingratitude towards you, 
and could forgive it, I have been but three weeks without writing to 
yous and this interval I allowed myfelf, only becaufe in the laft letter 

ever received from you, which is that in which you fet me right in 
the affair of the Sopha, you told me you was going to Spa, and I thought 
I muft allow you time to get thither. As the poft has not thought 
ta to bring me your laft letters, | knew nothing of your ftaying m 

ngland ; and towards the beginning of this month, I wrete to you to 
Spa. If you thould recover that letter, my lord, you will fee that I 
was duly fenfible of what your generous friendthip had fuggefted for 
me. As it is very poffible it may never be fent you, as the poft has 
not of late been very attentive to thofe kind of things, I will endeavour, 
my lord, to recollect what I faid in that letter. 

** You are the man in the world from whom I fhould fooneft accept 
affiftance, becaufe you are of all men him whom I moft efteem; and 
becaufe I am of opinion that the fame principle which prompts us to 
oblige, is the only one which can fuffer us to contract obligations ; and 
that nothing is fo grating as to be beholden to one whom you would 
be afhamed to own as a benefactor. I beg, therefore, my lord, you 
will not think it is out of pride that I have refufed your kind offer; 
I am incapable of any fuch impertinence. What I prize moft in the 
world is your friendfhip. I had no right to expect that fuch {mall 
talents as mine fhould ever entitle me to fo valuable an acquifition, and 
I thall never forget that I owe it much more to your goodnefs than to 
my own merit. Iam fo fincerely devoted to you, that, with your ge- 
nerous difpofition, you mutt Sel more fatisfaction in having a faithful 
fervant, than vexation in having an unprofitable one. “ary 

*¢ T am glad you drink the Bath waters, as I —_ the phyficians 
have thought them more advifeable than thofe of Spa; but I could 
have withed it had been otherwife, as I had flattered myfelf that, at 

our return, you would have come and fpent fome time in Frances 
and I had already laid fome very pretty fchemes for the time you would 
be amongft us. 

“ At laft my banifhment is at an end; and, thank God, I can now 
hold up my head in Paris. I don’t think I fhall avail myfelf much — 
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the permiffion that has been granted me to live there, nor do I believe 
I fhall return thither before winter, unlefs you fhould come, which I 
cannot now hope for, after your Bath journey. 

“© We have nothing new here, but an impertinence of Voltaire’s, 
who has taken it into his head to congratulate the K. of P. on the fine 
trick he plays us. I think, if it is extremely foolith to be fo wedded 
to one’s own country, as to admire its follies, and to fancy that no 
kind of merit is to be found but at home,.there is an extreme meannefs 
in not refenting the affronts that are put. uponit. The philofopher 
may be lefs hurt by fuch things than another man, but he mutt be no 
ptriot who can rejoice atthem. Though the miniftry have not been 
plealed with this letter, they have been wife enough to take no notice 
of it, and have not thought, like the public, that the author ought to 
be banifhed, 

I told your lordhip in that letter which mifcarried, that, difcou- 
raged by all the nonfenfe I heard about my laft work, 1 was along 
while before I would or could write any thing more, and when I could, 
I did not find mytfelf in a condition to go on with the book, of which 
you permitted me to read you a fpecimen laft year. However, as I was 
defirous of employing my time, which, in the country, rather hangs 
heavy upon the hands of a man who has no avocations, who does not 
love cards, and who is free from all other paffions, I betook myfelf to 
writing, and went on with a little novel, fomewhat hiftorical, very 
fimple, and yet written in the moft pompous ftyle. It is a mere trifle, 
but I beftow as much attention upon it as if it were the moft confider- 
able work in the world. In a word, I confider that you are to read it ; 
and that is fufficient to induce me not to negleé it. I hope it will be 
fit to appear, and that you will permit me ro fend it you. 

“¢ If it were not for Pamela, my lord, we fhould be at a lofs what to 
read, and what to talk of. I have at lait read it in my turn, and, 
whatever our cenforious triflers of both fexes may fay, who judge only 
by fine writing, and make the jargon of their own tea-tables the ftan- 
dard of every thing, I have found it very interefting, I could have 
wifhed indeed, that the tranflation had been fomewhat more elegant. 
There are many low expreffions, which feem to be more the tranfla- 
tor’s fault than the author’s. One thing I like, though many people 
diflike it here, is, that he has kept up to the manners of the original, 
and has not foolifhly fubftituted our own. Pamela in a French drefs 
would, in my opinion, have been very ridiculous. 

“ In the midft of a thoufand little trifling circumftances, which in 
themfelves do not feem calculated to engage the attention, or to move 
the paffions, but which neceflarily arife from the mean {tation of the 
heroine, the reader feels himfelf fo affected as to fhed tears; at leaft the 
book has made me cry more than once. _I find it full of found moral, 
fentiment, truth, workings of the heart well hit off, and well laid 
open; but fometimes too the fame workings are brought on again, and 
produce no new fenfation, which I think a great fault. For, in my 
opinion, the fame thing fhould never be reprefented ovet again, when 
once it has fpent its force, unlefs it is productive of fome freth inci- 
dent, ftill more ftriking than the former; which is not the cafe-with 
Pamela, where the very fame picture is exhibited over and over, to no 
manner of purpofe, 

tes For 
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*¢ For my part, my lord, I have found Pamela more vain than vir- 
tuous. Her pride is hurt by being attacked like a woman of the town, 
and fhe is difpleafed at her admirer, for taking liberties without ever 
having made lovetoher. I fhall fay as Mr. B.... 1 would lay any 
wager, that a French petit maitre, who fhould have facrificed to Pa- 
mela’s pride fome of the ger! fpeeches he refervei for a dutchefs, 
wrote her fome dr/iets doux, kified her hands five or fix times, and 
thrown himfelf at her feet, would have prevailed in lefs than a fort- 
night. 

‘* If he repents having married her, he may thank himfelf. Befides, 
to fay the truth, J find her fo filly and fo awkward after marriage! I 
obferve fhe never prays in bed, which is, I believe, the only piece of 
furniture in her houfe that does not afford matter for her pious ejacula- 
tions. Iam told the author is preparing a fequel ; methinks his fourth 
volume fhould be a warning to him to let that alone. But I am aware 
that I am growing as tedious as that volume. You muft forgive me, as 
I have been fo long without faying a word to you. 


Lam, my lord, with all imaginable refpeét and attachment, 
CREBILLON. 


To M CREBILLON. 


SIR, London, Aug. 26, O. S. 
* The poft has of late been more propitious to me than ufual, and 
has brought me your two laft letters in due time. If it has brought you 


my letters as punctually, you will have feen by my laft, that Iwas no 
longer under that uneafinefs, which former difappointments had given 
me. Now, I even think myfelf obliged to the poft for its negligence, 
which has procured me fuch flattering. marks of your friendthip, and of 
your fentiments for me. I may aflure you with truth that they are re- 
ciprocal; butitismy misfortune, that though my fentiments are the 
fame, I have not the tame power of expretling them. 

** Some advantageous truths there are, which favour too much of 
flattery, for want of a certain delicacy in the manner of telling them ; 
as there is a kind of flattery, which, by the heip of that delicacy, ap- 
pears to be but plain truth. That talent is peculiarly yours, and has 
almoft made me believe that I deferved all you fay of me. 

* Tconfefs my foible with regard to flattery. Iam as fond of it as 
Voltaire can poilibly be ; but with this difference, that I love it only 
from a mafterly hand. I am dainty, he is yreedy of it, I have a good 
natural appetite for it, he an unfatiable craving, which makes him 
eagerly devour it, though ferved up by the very worft of cooks. 

* Tam very fenfible that all this is juft the fame, as if I were to fay, 
Pray, fir, flatter me as much as you pleafe, [ hall be heartily glad of 
it. Ido not deny the charge, nor am I afhamed of it. Laudari 
4 laudato viro, has at all times been accounted a very patdonable ambi- 
tion ; and Tully, writing to fuch another as yourfelf, tells him more 
than once, orna me. 

“* I underftand that perfectly well ; but I cannot comprehend how a 
man is not difgufted at the flattery of thofe whole approbation would be 
a difgrace to him if it were real. : 

Voltaire 
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‘* Voltaire rehearfed to me laft year, at Bruffels, feveral paflagea out 
bf his Mahomet, in which I found fome very fine lines, and fome 
thoughts more brilliant than juft. ButI foon perceived that he had 
Jefus Chrift in view, in the character of Mahomet; and I won- 
dered this had not been obferved at Lille, where it bad been acted 
juft before I arrived there. I even met with a good catholic at Lifle, 
who had more zeal than penetration, and who was greatly ‘edified at 
the manner in which that impoftor, and enemy to chrittianity, was 
reprefented, : 

‘«* As for unconnetted fcenes, and mifplaced incidents, if you do not 
like them, you do not liké Voltaire. In his writings, his fubject is out 
of the queition ; and all you are to expect is, bold fallies, and a fet of 
brilliant and fingular notions, which he wants to convey to the public, 
no matter where or how. 

« This I could overlook ; he is not the firft author who has been 
carried away, by a lively imagination, beyond the bounds of reafon 
and accuracy ; but what I cannot forgive him, and what is really un- 
pardonable, is the great pains he takes to propagate a dottrine, alike 
pernicious to civil tociety, and contrary to the general religion of all 
countries. 

** { niuch queftion whether it is allowable for any man to write a- 
gainit the worthip and belies of his own country, even if he were con- 
vinced in his own mind that they were not free trom errorj;.on account 
of the diiturbance and ditorder it would occafion, But I am very cer- 
tain no man is at liberty to attack the foundations of all morality, and 
to break thofe ties, which are fo neceff'iry, and already too weak, to 
reftrain mankind within the bounds of duty. 

** Notwithttanding all the foppery, errors, and impertinence of 
authors, 1 will never confent to your giving up the name, much lefs 
the tradé. ‘Lhe publie would be too great a loter, and fo fhould I, and 
yourielf too. Betides, the more detects are obfervable in any fet of 
men, the move creditable it is to belong to that fociety, and yet be free 
from its detects, which is the cafe with you. 

‘* Amongit writing animals, as you define authors, the animal that 
writes well is as fcarce, as the animal that mekes ute of his redafon is 
amongtt rational animals, as weare called. Gv on then, and in {fpite 
ot all che maie and female coxcombs, continue to deferve the diftinction 
you have acquired on fo many accounts, and even add to it; by adding 
to the number of your volumes, Give tis but chough, and I am in‘no 
care forthe rett, De te nam cetera fuines.” 


Book the Second contains Letters to Solomon Dayrolles, Efq; 
and fome other friends. In this feries are contained a number 
of entertaining end inftru€tive anecdotes of public characters 
and tranfaclions. We can fpare room, however, only for 
one letter. 

To Sotowons Dafroties, Efq; at the Hague. 


DEAR DAYROLLES, London, Feb. 28, 17576 

** 1 have beca too long in your debt: but the true reafon has beer, 
that I had no tpecie to pay you in; and what I give you even nowy 
does not amount io a penny in the pouac. Pubic waters hive been 
I long, 
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long. and are ilill, too undecypherable for me to underftand, confe- 
quently to relate. Fox out of place, takes the lead in the houfe of 
commons ; Pirt, fecretary of ftare, declares that he is no minifter, and 
has no minifterial influence. The duke of Newcafile and lord Hard- 
wicke lye by, and declare themfelves for neither party. Byng is re- 
prieved for a fortnight ; what will become of him at laft, God knows; 
for the late admiralty want to fhoot him to excufe themfelves ; and the 
prefent admiralty want to faye him, in order to lay the blame upon 
their predeceflors. a4 fk eee 

“« ‘The fright, that your friend My. Van-haaren has put the Dutch 
into, by telling them the French army is intended for Cleves and 
Gueldres, is a moit idle alarm. They are not of importance enough 
to be in danger ;_ nobody thinks of them now. Hanover is evidently 
the gbject, and the only rational one, of the operations of the French 
arty ; not as Hanover, but belonging to the King of England, and 
that electorate is to be a reply to the prefent ftate of Saxony, The 
fields of Bohemia and Moravia will become Goigothas, or fields of 
blood, this year; for probably an hundred thoufand human creatures 
will perith there this year, for the quarrel of two individuals The 
king of Praffia will, I fuppofe, feek for battle, in which, I think, he 
will be viétorious. The Auftrians will, I fuppofe, avoid it if they 
can, and endeavour to dettroy his armies, as they did the French 
ones in the laft war, by harrailing, intercepting convoys, killing 
ftraglers, and all the feats of their irregulars. Thefe are my political 
dreams, or prophecies, for perhaps they dq not deferve the name of 
reafoninys. 

“ The Bath did me more goadthanI thought any thing could do 
me; but all that good does not amount to what builders call half- 
repairs, and only keeps up the fhattered fabric a little longer than it 
would have ftood without them: but take my word for it, it wil 
ftand but a very little while longer. Iam now on my grand climacie- 
ric, and fhall nor compleat it, Fontenelle’s laft words at a hundied, 
were, Je fouffre a’ étre (a): (I feel the pain of being). Deaf and in- 
firm as I am, I can with truth fay the fame thing at fixty-three. In 


(a) Lord ChefterSeld wrote this but fix weeks after the death of Fonte- 
nelle; but, as his information of that celebrated Frenchman's obfervations on 
his own death is imperfe&t, the readers will not be difpleafed to find here 4 
more accurate, as well as fuller, account of his dying wards, given us by 
his countryman M le Cat in his eulogy of that great man: “ His end wag 
« the laft period of a machine, fettled ty the laws of nature. His death was 
f not preceded by any ficknefs ; nine days before it happened, he perceived 
“ a confiderable diminution in his ftrength, aad prepared for his diffolution, 
“ by performigg the dutjes of an honcit man and a chriftian. - Te provedy 
“ however, much flower than he expected, which made him fay three days 
‘* before his lalt: I ded not think I phould have made fa much ado about dys 
“ Gag. He continued a philofopher t» the laft, and preferved the ful! eny 
 joyment of all his faculties. He refle&ted upon his own Gituation, jut ag 
f* he would have done upon that of another man, and feemed to be obfervin 
*€ aphenomenen. Drawing very near his end, he faid, this is the fir 
& death I have ever feen; and his phyficiaa having afked hit, whether hg 
¢* was in pain, or what he felt, his anfwer was, I feel not bing but q difficulty 
£& of exifling. (Je ne fens autre chofe qu'une difhcult¢ d etre.) . 


Kk: my 
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my mind, it is only the ftrength of our paffions, and the weaknefs of 
our reafon, that make us fo fond of lite ; but, when the former fubfide 
and give way to the latter, we grow weary of being, and willing to 
withdraw. I do not recommend this train of ferious reflections to 
you, nor ought you to adopt them, Our ages, our fituations are 
widely different. You have children to educate and and provide for, 
you ins all your fenfes, and can enjoy all the comforts both of do- 
meftic and focial life. I am in every fenfe if/é, and have wound up 
all my bottoms. I may now walk off quietly, neither mifling nor 
miffed, Till when» 


Yours moft fincerely, 


CHESTERFIELD.” 

Book the Third contains Letters to Dr. Richard Chenevix, 

Bifhop of Waterford, and other fiiends in [reland.—From this 

correfpondence we fhall fele& two or three fhort epiftles; de- 

{criptive of our noble author’s humorous difpofition and placid 
temper of mind even at the clofe of his life. 


To Dr. R. Cuznevix, Lord Bithop of Waterford. 
Bath, Nov. 21, 1757. 


MY DEAR LORD, 


| fhall make but a very unfatisfactory return to your kind inqui- 
ries and follicitude about my health, when I tell you that but three 
days ‘ago, I had a very flrong attack of my ufual illnefs, which has 
left me itill weak and languid. I thought myfelf the better for the 
waters, which I have now drank a month, till this relapfe cane and 
undeceived me. All mineral waters, and the whole materia medica, 
lofe their efficacy upon my fhattered carcafe ; and the enemy within is 
too hard forthem. I bear it all with patience, and without melancho- 
ly, becaufe I muft bear it whether I will or no. Phyfical ills are the 
taxes laid upon this wretched life; fome are taxed higher, and fome 
lewer, but all pay fomething. My philofophy teaches me to reflect, 
how much higher, rather than how niuch lower, I might have been , 
taxed. How gentle are my phyfical ills, compared with the exquifite 
rorments of the gout, ftone, &c.! The faculties of my eel are, 
thank God, not yet much impaired; and they comfort me in my worft 
moments, and amyfe me in the beit. 

1 read with more pleafure than ever; perhaps, becaufe it is the 
only pleafure I have lett. For, fince I am ftruck out of living compa- 
ny by my deafnefs, I have recourfe to the dead whom alone I can 
hear ; and I have affigned them their ftated hours of audience. Solid» 
folios are the people of bufinefs, with whom I converfe in the morn- 
ing. 2uartos are the eafier mixed company, with whom I fit after 
dinner; and I pafs my evenings in the light, and often frivolous, chit- 
chat of {mall s and duedecimos, ‘This, upon the whole, hinders 
- from. withing for death, while other confiderations hinder me from 

aring Ite 

& Does lord Clanbrazil bring in his regifter bill this feffion? If he 
can keep it fhort, clear, and mild, it will be in my opinion a very good 

‘ One 
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one. Some time or other, though God knows when, it will be found 
out in Ireland, that the popith religion and influence cannot be fubdu- 
ed by force, but may be undermined and deftroyed by art. Allow the 
papiits to buy lands, let and take leafes equally, with the proteftants, 
but fubject to the gavel act, which will always have its effect upon their 
pofterity at leaft. ‘Tye them down to the government by the tender 
put frong bonds of landed property, which the pope will have much 
ado to diffolve, notwithftanding his power of loofening and binding. 
Ufe thofe who come over to you, though perhaps only feemingly at 
firft, well and kindly, inftead of looking for their cloven feet and their 
tails as you donow. Increafe both your number, and your care of the 
proteftant charter fchools. Make your penal laws extremely mild, and 
then put them ftriétly in execution. 

Ha tibi erunt artes. 

(Thefe will be your arts.) 


This would do in time, and nothing elfe will, nor ought. I would 
as foon murder a man for his eftate, as profecute him for his religious 
and fpeculative errors; and, fince I am in a way of quoting veries { 
will give you three out of Walth’s famous ode to King William, 

Nor think it a fufficient caufe, 

To punifh men by penal laws, 

For not believing right. 


I am very glad that your daughter is recovered. Iam glad that you are 
well, and whatever you are glad of will upon my word gladden 


Your faithful friend and fervant, 


CHESTERFIELD.” 
To tHE SAME. 
MY BEAR LORD, Blackheath, May 23, 1758. 

*¢ J have received your letterof the 4thinftant. The day afterwards 
I received the book which you was fo kind as to fend me by major Mac- 
cullogh, and the day after that, by Mr. Ruffel, your bill for expences 
incurred and not provided for, which I have paid. 

“ Now, firftto the firft. You folicit a very poor employment fo 
modeftly, and offered your daughters as a fecurity for your good beha- 
viour, that I cannot refufe it you, and-do hereby appoint you my tole 
commiffioner for the kingdom of Ireland, To the fecond. ‘This uinth 
volume * of Swift will not do him fo much honour, as I hope it will 
bring profit to my friend George Faulkner. The hiftorical part + is a 
party pamphlet, founded on the lie of the day, which, as lord Boling- 
broke who had read it, often affured me, was ccined and delivered out 
to him, to write Examiners, and other political papers upon. That 
fpirit remarkably runs through it. Macarteney, for inftance, murdered 
duke Hamilton ; .nothing is falfer, for though Macarteney was very 
capable of the vileft aétions, he was guiltlefs of that, as | myfelf can 


* The ninth volume of Faulkner's edition. 
+ The hiftory of the four laft years of the queen. 
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teftify, who was at his trial in the king’s bench, when he came over 
voluntarily to take it, in the late king’s time. There did not appesr 
even the leaft ground for a fufpicion of it, nor did Hamilton, who ap- 
red in court, pretend to tax him with it, which would-have been 
in truth accufing himfelf of the utmoft bafenefs, in letting the murderer 
of his friend go off from the field of battle, without either refentment, 
urfuit, or even accufation, till three days afterwards. This de was 
invented to inflame the Scotch natiop againft the whigs; as the other, 
that prince Eugene intended to murder lord Oxford, by employing a 
fee of people called Mohocks, which fociety, by the way never exifted, 
was calculated to inflame the mob of London. Swift took thofe hints 
de la meilleure foi du monde, and thought them materials for hiftory. So 
far he is blamelefs. 

“ Thirdly and laftly, I paid Mr. Ruffel the twenty-feven pounds 
five fhillings, for which you drew your bill, Ihope you are fenfible 
that I seal not have paid ic till I had received the goods, ‘or at leaft till 
I had proofs of your having fent them, but where I have in general a 

ood opinion of the perfon, I always proceed frankly, and do not 
fland upon forms, and I have without flattery fo good an opinion of 
you, that I would truft you not only with twenty feven pounds, but 
even as far as thirty feven. 

** Your friend’s letter to you, inclofed in the book, is an honeft and 
melancholic one: but what can [ do in it? He feems not to know the 
nature of factions in Ireland ; the prevailing for the time being is abfo- 
lute, and whofo tranfgrefleth the leaft of their commandments is guilty 
of the whole. A lord lieutepant may if he pleafes govern alone, but 
then he muft, as I know by experience, take a great deal more trouble 
upon himfelf than moit lord lieutenants care to do, and he muft not be 
atraid: but as they commonly preter otium cum dignitate, their guards, 
their battle axes, and their trumpets, not to mention perhaps, the pro- 
fits of their poft, to a laborious execution of it, they muft neceflarily 
rule by a faction for the time being, they are only the firft flaves: the 
condition of the obligation is this, your excellency or your grace wants 
to carry on his maiefty’s bufinefs fmoothly, and to have it to fay when 
you go back, that you met with no difficulties, this we have fufficient 
ftrength in parliament to engage for, provided we appear to have the 
favour and countenance of the government, the money, be it what it 
will, fhall be chearfully voted ; as for the public you fhall do what you 
will, or nothing at all, fox we care for that no more than we fuppofe 
your grace or excellency does, but we repeat it again, our recommen- 
dations to places, penfions, &c. muft prevail, or we fhall not be able to 
keep our people in order, Thefe are always the cxprefled, or at lealt 
the implied, conditions of thefe treaties, which either the indolence or 
the infufficiency of the governors ratify : from that moment thefe un- 
dertakers bury the governor alive, but indeed pompoufly: ‘different 
from the worthipful company of undertakers here, who feldom bury 
any body alive, or at leatt never without the confent and privity of the 
next heirs. es . 

“ Tam now fettled here for the fummer, perhaps for ever, in great 
tyanquillity of mind, not equally of body; I make the moft-of it, [ 
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vegetate with the vegetables, and I crawl with the infects in my gar- 
den, andI am, fuch asI am, moft faithfully and fincerely 


Yours, 


CHESTERFIELD,” 


To tue SAME. 


Blackheath, June 2, 1758. 
MY DEAR LORD, 


s I am now in poffeflion of the goods you procured me, and they 
are both excellent in their kind; but how difficult, not to fay impef- 
fible, it isto find an honeft factor! You have not cheated me it is 
true, but you have moft grofly defrauded the bifhop of Waterford, as 
appears by your own account here inclofed, you fet down two pieces 
and fourteen yards yards of cloth £.16. 75. 34. whereas I have receiv- 
ed feven pieces and fourteen yards, which mutt certainly come toa 
greatdeal more. Item, you fet down but fix dozen and fix pints of 
Ufquebaugh, whereas I have‘received nine dozen and fix, for which 
you put down only £.13- 5s. and which makes it as cheap as porter’s 
ale. Pray retrieve your character, which is at itake, and clear up this 
matter to the Bifhop, and to 


Your faithful fervant, 


CHESTERFIELD.” 


In a fubfequent letter dated in the fame year, his lordfhip 
writes to the bifhop in the following words. 

© I am exiremely obliged to you for your kind letter of the 2d, and, 
thank God, can return you a more fatisfactory anfwer than for fome 
time pat, I have been avle to do. In the firft place I am alive, which 
neither I nor any body elfe, fix months ago, thought that I fhould be. 
In the next place my old, crazy, and fhattered carcafe enjoys more 
negative heaith than it has done for a long time. I owe this unexpect- 
ed amendment to milk, which, in this my fecond infancy, I live upon 
almoft as entirely as I did in my firft. Afles, cows, and even goats 
club to maintain me. I have in particular a white amalthea, that ttrays 

n the heath all day, and felects the moft falutary and odoriferous 

herbs, which fhe brings me night and morning filtrated into milk. 
Thus I rub on in a tolerable mediocrity ; lite is neither a burthea nor 
a pleafure to me, but a certain degree of ennui neceffarily attends that 
neutral ftate, which makes me very willing to part with it, when he 
who placéd me here thinks fit to call me away.” 

Upwards of ten years afterwards we yet find his lordfhip 
living and writing in much the tame itrain. 


To THE Same. 
MY DEAR LORD; London, June 14, 1770. 


“ T have long told you, and you have as long found, that 1 was an 
anomalous noun, I can hardly fay a fubitantive, for | grow weaker and 
weaker every diy, particularly in my legs and my thighs, fo that I can 
walk very little at a time, and am obliged jo take my thare of exercife 
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by feveral fnatches in the day: but this is by no means the wort part 
of my prefent cafe, for the humour that has fallen into: my eyes about 
a year ago rather increafes than decreafes, and to a degree that makes 
writing and reading very troublefome to me, as they were the only 
comforts that a deaf old fellow could have: if I thould lofe my eyes as 
well as my ears, I fhould be of all men the moft miferable. 

** You know that you have long been in pofletfion of cloathing me ; 
and J muft now apply to you to do fo again, not only as an att of 
friendfhip, but of charity, for I have not a fhirt to my back. I there- 
fore muft beg of you to procure me fome Irifh linen to make me four 
dozen of fhirts, much about the fame finenefs and price of the laft 
which you got me. I know you too well to make any excufes for giv- 
ing you this trouble. Adieu! my dear lord, you know my fentiments 
with regard to you, too well for me to mention them, I am, 


Moft fincerely and faithfully, 
Yours, 
CHESTERFIELD.” 


te eet 


, To THE SAME. 
MY DEAR LORD, London, Aug. 15, 1770. 


* The linen, which you were fo kind as to procure me, dropped 
out of the clouds into my houfe in town laft week, and is declared, by 
better judges than I ain, very good, and very cheap. -I fhall not thank 
you for it, but on the contrary expect your thanks for giving you an 
opportunity of doing what always gives you pleafure, cloathing the 
naked. 1am fure that, could you equally relieve all my wants, you 
would; but there is no relief for the miferies of a crazy old age, but 
patience; andas I have many of Job’s ills, I thank God, I have fome 
of his patience too, and F confider my prefent wretched old age as a juft 
compenfation for the follies, not to fay fins, of my youth, 

** I fend you here inclofed fome melon-feed, of the beft and largeft 
canteloup kind, and alfo of the green Perfian fort, as much as I can 
venture at one time with the poft; but as none can be féwn at this time 
of tlie year, 1 will from time to time fend you more, fo that you fhall 
have of different kinds before the feafon. Adieu, my dear lord; my 
eyes will have it fo.” 





To THE SAME, 
London, Aug. 12, 177%. 
MY DEAR LORD, ' . 


* Treceived your kind letter three days ago, and make hafte to ack« 
nowledge it, never knowing nor guefling what may happen to me from 
one day to another. I am moft prodigioufly old, and every. month of 
the hulendar adds at leatt a year to my age. My hand trembles to that 
degree thar I can hardly hold my pen, my underftanding ftutters, and 
my memory fumbles, I have exhauited all the phyfical ills of Pandora’s 
bux, without finding hope at the bortom of it ; but who can hope at 
feventy-feven ? One mutt only feek for little comforts at thatage, page 
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of mine is, that all my complaints are rather teazing than torturing ; 
and my lot, compared ‘vith that of many other people’s, who defervea 
better, feems rather favourable. Philofophy, confidence in the 
mercy of my Creator, mutually affift me in bearing my fhare of phyti- 
cal ills, without murmuring.” . " 

To thefe letters to the Bifhop of Waterford are added fome 
others to Thomas Prior, Efq; agentleman.of Ireland, of whom 
mention is made in the Memous. There are alfo added two 
or three Letters already publifhed, that paffed about the year 
17305 between Lord Chefterfield and Dean Swift:, Alfo two 
political Epiftles to the Earl of Stair; but having extended this 
article to a confiderable length, we thall take our leave: of it, 
with obférving that we area little difappointed in not finding 
our noble author’s poetical effufions contained in this volumi- 
nous mifcellany. Perhaps the ingenious editor had as little 
tafte * for poetry, as regard for poets, and therefore thought 
them unworthy notice. 





A Commentary, with Notes, on the four Evangelifis and the AGs of 
the Apofiles ; together with a new Tranflation of St. Paul's fir 
Epifile to the Corinthians, with a Parapbrafe and Notes. To 
whith are added other Theological Pieces. By Zachariah 

' Pearce, D. D. late Lord Bifbop of Rochefter. To. the whole is 
prefixed, fome Account of his Lordfbip’s Life and Chara@er, 
written by himfelf., Publifbed from the original Manu/cripts, 

By Fobn Derby, 4. M. bis Lordphip’s Chaplain, and Reétor 

of Southfleet and Longfield, 2 vols. 4to, Cadell. 

‘ (Continued from Page 192.) 

To our venerable author’s tranflation and pataphrafe, on 
St. Paul’s firft epiftie to the Corinthians, is prefixed the follow- 
ing advertiferhent; written, we are tuld, about eight months 
before: his deceafe. ; ' 

“* It may feém no Recommendation of the following Work,. for the 
Author to inform his Readers, that it was drawn up above fitty Years 
ago, viz. in the Years 17z0 and 172i, and that in the Year 1728 
twelve Copies of it were printed “for his own private Ufe; unlefs, at 
the fame ume, he could inform them that it has received fome Altera- 
tions, which, he hopes, are Improvements, as in the Advance of his 
Age his Judgement increafed, and as he met in his Reading Things 
worthy of being obferved for the Purpofe. The Alterations indeed 
were not many, nor very confiderable: But fuch as the Work now is 
he offers it to the. Publick, as what he hopes will make the true Mean- 
ing of the Apoftle, in many Places of this Epiftle, better underitood, 
than they have [it has} been generally hitherto.” 

* It is, indeed, remarkable that in the few lines he has noticed.in his me- 


moirs, he has fo mifquoted them as to deprive them of their greateft proprie- 
ty and beauty.. 
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o 
It would be doing injufticé to the tranflator not to own that 


his verfion. though ‘not altogether unexceptionable, isin many 
places more acctirate than any otber we have met with. . The 
critical reader will form a judgement, in fome degree, for him- 
felf from the following {pecimen; accompanied: by the. para- 
phrafe and notes, , 


oi Po AOR TT I. 
S-E°U te; 1 

« In this fection St. Paul complains of the divifions ameng the Co- 
rinthians, againft. which he argues. and exhorts feveral ways. ‘This 
fettion begins at ver. 10. of the 1{t chap. and lafts to the end. of the 
4th chap. but in the latter part of the 17th ver. of chap. 1, St. Paul 
digrefles upon his manner of preaching the Gofpel, and fays, that it 
was not done by human wifdom, but by the wifdom of heaven, and by 
the power of miracles wrought in confirmation of that 'wifdom: and 
this digreffion, which is one of the largett in this epiftle, reaches from 
the middle of the 17th ver. of the 1{t chap. to the end ofthe 2d 
chap. 


Chap. I, ver, 1o———end of Chap, IV. 


T E X T. 


10° Now f befeech you, bre- 
thren, by-the name of our Lord 
Jefus Chrilt, that ye all {peak the 
dame thing, and that there be ne 
(G) divifions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in 
the fame mind and the fame judge- 
ment : A 

11 This I fay, for thofe, who 
are of the family of Chloe, have 
informed me concerning you, my 
brethren, that there are conten- 
tions among: you: 

12 And I {peak this, becaufe 
every one of you faith, I am of 
Paul, and I af Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, (H) and I of Chrift, 


a oe 
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10 Now I befeech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, that ye have no difference 
of opinions and party appellations 
among you, and that there be no 
divifions among you, but that ye 
be all united in one mind and in 
one judgement: 11 For I am told, 
“ brethren, by fome of the houfe 
of Chloe, that there are conten- 
tions among you:' 12 and I 

contentions, becaufe ye all name 
yourfelves from, different leaders ; 
one crying, I am a follower of 
Paul; another, I am of Apollos; 
and another, Iam of as or 
Peter. [What can ye. mean. by 


E S. 


(G) Divifions, cxicuella] Te does not appear, that the Corinthians fepa- 








rated communion one from another; which is now a-days the fenfe of the 
word /chi/ms, put here in the margin of our Bible: the word cxicpelle in 
this verfe is explained by what St. Paul adds, wiz. that they did not all 
Speak the fame thing, and were of different. minds and judgments; which 
may be, and yet communion not be broken: and the word oxjope fignifies 
ftill lefs in ch. xi. 18. fee my note there. 


(H) And I of Chrift 12 ek my that thefe words were not in the original, 
and are not genuine. ethinks it is not reafonable“to iuppofe, that any 


3 


T E X T. 


13 Hath Chrift been divided ? 
was Paul @ftucified upon your ac- 
count? or were ye baptized into 
ighe name of Paul? 
~ 14 [thank Gop that I baptized 
none of you, except Crifpus and 
Gaius: 

1§ (I) So that no one can fay, 
that ye were baptized into my 
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this? 13 Is Chrift divided?’ are 
there any true: followers of his, 
that preech contraty One to ano- 
ther? or why muft you be deno- 
minated trom apoftles only? for 
was it Paul who was crucified for 
you? or were you baptized*into 
the name of Paul? no, whoever 
of you were baptized, and who- 


name: ever baptized you. ye were bap- 
tized into the nameof Chrift. 14 
I am extremely glad and thankful 
to Gop; that [ baptized none of 
you, except Crifpus and Gaius; 
15 {fv that no one can fay, that ye 
were baptized into my name, I 
not fo much as baptizing the ge- 


re-go-rTr sf & 


Corinthians had heard Chrift preach, and therefore profeffed to follow him 
only: all which they learned concerning Chrift, they learned from the 
Apoftles and other teachers ; and they therefore followed fome teacher or 
other, and called. themfelves Followers of that their,Teacher. Befides, in 
the following verfe it ix faid, is Chréft divided? which fuppofes Chrift the 
common fubjeét, that all the feveral teachers went upon, and inftruéted the 
Corinthians in: it would not therefore have been proper to fay (is Chriff 
divided? ) if Chrift had been’ one particular, from which a party among 
them pretended to take their name and doétriné. Again, in ch. iii, 22. St. 
Paul, alluding to thefe words, has there’ only, Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, &e.. without. mentioning Chrift, -unlefs in the ‘next verle, as the 
common leffon, which all the teachers whatfoever profefied cto inftruét them 
in. Laftly, to ftrengthen this fufpicion of mince, it may be proper to pro- 
duce a patlage of Clement in his firft epiftle to the Corinth. A xlvii. which 
in Archbifhop Wake’s tranflation runs thus, Tate the Ep-flle of the blefed 
Paul into your bands: what was.it that he wrote to you in the very begin- 
ning of bis inftrudtions to you? Verily be did by the Spirit admonifh you con- 
cerning bimjfelf, and Cephas, and Apollos, forajmuch as even then ye had begun 
to fall into parties and factions. hele words {cem to refer to this place of 
St. Paul, and take no manner of notice of any, who called themfelves (fe- 
paratcly from the reft) followers of Chritt. 

(1) So that no one of you cam fay, “lv wn 7; stan) Which’ our Eng. 
verfion renders lef any fhould fay. But I think it is not tightly rendered ;. 
becaufe the reafon, why St. Paul baptized no more, feems to ‘have been 
founded upon the commiffion which Chrift gave him (fee ver. 17.) and not 
upon a forefight of any ill ufe which his baptizing them fhould occafion : 
I have therefore rendered isa un F45.elrny fo that no one can fay: itexprefies 
notythe defign, hut merely the event. ‘This fenie of iva is often mentioned 
by Commentators upon the Gofpels, where a prophefy is faid to be fulfilled 
by fome aétion of our Saviour: and there cannot be a fuller proof of the ufe 
of this particle in this fenfe, than in Rev. xiii, 13. wat word onusia peyare,: 
tx nab ig worn natabaiven ix Ti a and he doth great cmon F 
: 3 a tha 
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16 And I baptized alfo the 
houfe of Stephanas; as for the 
reft, I know not, whether I bap- 
tized any other: 

17 For Chrift fent me (K) not 
fo much to baptize, as to preach 
the Gofpel : to preach it, I fay; but 

L) not with the doctrine of wif- 
om, left the crofs of Chrift fhou!d 
be made of none effect. 
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nerality of you .at all. . 16 I re- 
member likewife that L baptized 
the family of Stephanas? I do not 
recolleé&t, whether I baptized any 
others or no: 17 and the reafo 

indeed why I baptized fo few, is, 
that Chrift fent me rather to teach 
than to baptize ; there being many 
more qualified for the latter office 
than for the furmer. 


I fay that I 
was fent to teach the Gofpel, but 
not with the doétrine of human 
wifdom, nor with human ait and 
eloquence, leit by that means our 
preaching the crofs of Chritt thould 
be in vain; it being natural for 
thofe who are perfuaded of any 
thing by oratory, to quit that opi- 
nion again foon, when once the 
fhort etiect of that artful and fo- 


ee ok ee i 


that be maketh, @c. In this light the following texts may be confidered ; 
John v. 20. and 2 Cor. i. 17. and vii. 9, and Galat. v. 17. and Rev. viii. 
32. To this note let me add, that I prefer (and have accordingly tranflated) 
the reading of the Alex. MS. and many other MSS, and Verfions which have 
Kaclicbrie inftead of Gamboa: which laft is not fo clear a reading, without 
ijais or fome limitation of it. 


(K) Not fo much to baptize, as to preach] The Greek is & Bama, 
#ar’ ivalyeriCeobas: the writers of the O. and N. Teft. do almoft every 
where (agreeably to their Hebrew idiom) exprefs a preference given to one 
thing before another, by an affirmation of that which is preferred, and a ne- 

ation of that which is contrary to it: and fo it muft be underftood ghere ; 
for if St. Paul was not at all fent to baptize, thofe few whom he did baptize, 
he baptized without a commiflion: but, if he was font not only to baptize 
but to preach alfo, or to preach rather than baptize, he did in faét difcharge 
his dut ari ht. The abovementioned obfervation concerning the Jewith 
way of {peaking, may give light into the following texts: in the N. Teft. 
Matthew vi. 19, 20. and ix. 13, compared with Hofta vi. 6. and alfo Mat- 
thew x. 20. and xii. 7. Luke xxiii. a8, Mark ix. 37 John vi. 27. and vii. 
16. and ix, 4. and xii. 44. Aéts v. 4, Rom. ix. 13. and im 1 Cor. vii. 4. 
and ix, 8. and x. 24. aod xv. 10. Ephef. vi. 12. Col. iii, a. Heb. xiii. 9. 
and 1 Peter ili. 3,4. 1 John ii. 1g. As alfo in the O. Teft. Gen. xxxii. 28. 
and Prov. xxx. 8,9, And thus Jofephus in his Antiq. ii 9. 2. 3 xaé’é 
Taiduy UT Ereparlom———aAAc nad, Ge. not only, or mot fo much, that thereby 
they were to lofe their children——as, Gc. Ib. iv. 8. 2. & péxgs 7B dtvpo ipiv 
qn7us Thy aiTe Tporoar, @AAx, Ge. God awill mot only bitberto be your Bro- 

tector, hut, Se. 
- «L) Not with the doétrine of wifdom] The Greck words are 8x iv copia 
Aey#, and our tranflation has, mot ecith the wifdom of words; the Svr. 
at feems 
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18 For-the doétrine of the crofs 
ig foolifhnets to thofe indeed who 
perith, but it is the power of Gop 
to us who are faved. 

19 For it is written, “* I will 
* deftroy the wifdom of the wife, 
*¢ and will bring to nothing the 
“ prudence of the prudent.” 

20 Where is the wife man? 
where is the feribe? where is the 
difputant of this age? hath not 
Gop made foolith the wifdom of 
this world? 

21 For, whereas mankind by éts 
wifdom did not know Gop in the 
wildom of Gop, Gop was pleafed 
to fave thofe, who believe, (M) 
by the preaching of foolifhnefs : 


N O 


T 
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—_ fraspeso is over: 18 I 
ay, "9 ing the crofs 
Chrift foould be in i rede A 
account and doétrine of the crofs 
is looked upon by unbelievers, 
who are in a perithing ftate, as a 
foolith doctrine: human eloquence 
cannot move and convince them 
to it: but they who are faved, i.¢. 
the Chriftian converts, thofe who 
protefs Chrittianity, know and fee 
tnat our preaching, both by reafon 
of the wide fpreading of it, and 
becaufe of the miracles which ac- 
company it, is no lefs than the 
werofGop. 19 For, Gop fays 
in Scripture, If. xxix. 14. J will 
defiroy the wifdom of the wif, and 
bring to nothing (Lxx. make to dif- 
appear) the underflanding of the pru- 
dent: 20 Let me then afk you 
thefe queftions; where is the wife 
man? where is the Jewith feribe? 


where is the difputing philofopher 


of this age? hath not Gop in this 
initance of the crofs thewed, that 
the pretended wifdom of this world 
is folly? 21 for, fince mankind did 
not rightly difcover the nature and 
the will of Gop by the natural 
reafon and wifdom which he had 
implanted in them, it pleafed Gop 
to make thefe things known to 
men, aad fave the believers by the 
preaching of that doétrine which 
is efteemed foolifhnefs among 


E §&. 


feems to have read Aéywr 3 and-in ch. it. 4. we have Adyos coPlas, the words 
of wifdom. But, though | have no countenance from any MSS. I am in- 
clined to read ax iv Aoyw coPias, or ox by TH eels ayy: for coPia Ady 
is no where elfe found ia the whole N. Teft. but Asyes eepieg is found in 
ch. xii. 8. According to this new reading, which I propofe, it muft be ren- 
dered, mot with the dodrine of wi/dom, i. e. human wifdom, to which is 
oppofed feolifbnefs in ver. 18. Nor do the French verfions of Mons and 
1 Enfant differ much from this: for they have sow avec difcours de la fa- 
gfe bumaine. But after all, perhaps Wolfius’s opmion is right, who 
thinks, that St. Paul ules here iv coPia Aoye for ty Aoyy ToPu, or iy Adyors 
ToPesse . 

(M) By the preaching of foolifhne/i| The Greek is dia ris poplag v3 


xngijuales, which in our Eng. verfion is rendered by the foolifbnefs of preach- 
ing : 
._ 


* 








. oe see 
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22 Since both the Jews afk for 
(N) figns, and the Greeks feek for 
wifdom ; 

23 But we preach Chrift cruci- 
fied, which is unto the Jews a 
ftumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolithne6s ; 

24 But unto them who are the 
called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Chriit the power of Gop and the 
wifdom of Gon: 

25 For the foolifhnefs of Gop is 
wiler than she wifdom ofimen, and 
the weaknefs of Gop is ftronger 
than the frength of men: 

26 (O) For ye fee, brethren, 
your calling, that pot many among 
_you are wile men after the fleth, 
not many powerful, not many 
noble. 

27 But Gop hath chofen the 
foolith things of the world, that 


we he * S 
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them ; 22 fince both the Jews re- 
quire figns to induce them to bes, 
lieve, and the Greeks require wif- 
dom; i. ¢. fome nice refined points 
of reafoning, fome touches of phi- 
lofophy agreeable to their fyftems ;’ 
23 But, to the great difappoint- 
ment of both of them, I preach 
Chriit crucified, which doétrine is 
an offence to the Jews, be-aufe 
they expect that he fhould have 
given figns and initances of his 
divine power, but his dying feems 
(they think) an inftance of weak- 
nefg: and as for the Greeks, they 
look upon the doctrine of the crofs 
as ridiculous, becaufe they look 
upon it as impoffible, or at leatt 
beneath a God, to die: 24 bur the 
true Chriftian converts, both Jews 
and Greeks, know and perceive it 
to be a doctrine manifefting both 
the pow er of Gop and his wifdom, 
I call it the wifdom of Gov, 25 
for even that which appears to 
men to be folly in Gop, is wifer 
than the higheft wifdom of men ; 
and what is reputed weak in Gop, 
is ftronger thanall human ftrength: 
26 Ye fee then, brethren, I afked, 
Where is the wife man, ver. 20. be- 
caufe ye fee, brethren, who they 
are that are called to be Chriftians 
among you; not many wife men, 
not many men of power, not many 
men of birth: 27 but Gop has 
chofen thofe who were reputed 


E Sz 


ing: inftead of which Clemens Alex. (according to Dr. Mills) has &% +8 
xnpiludlos rig puplac, by the preaching of foolifbne/s: and this order of the 
words feems to be confirmed by ver. 23. and is followed in the French ver- 


fions of Mons and L’Enfant. 


The apoftle here may have put pogia 


anptypeiles for mupor xipvyuer, i.e, fuch preaching as was accounted fool- 
ith ; as in ver. 17, woQia Adye may have been put for capac Adyos. 

(N). The MSS. Alex. Boern. with many other MSS. ancient Verfions and 
Fathers, have not @nyeisy, but: onutiz, as in John iv. 48. 

(O) Ye fee then} 1 read & and not yee, by the authority of MSS. Augi. 


Boer. Gr. and Lat. Clar. Gt. Get. Gr. and the ZEthiop. verfion. 


a 


(P) Even 
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he may put.to fhame the wife 
men; and Goo hath chofen the 
weak things of the world, that he 
may put to fhame the things that 
are ftrong: 

23 And Gop hath chofen the 
ignoble things of the world, and 
the things which are defpiied, (I) 
even the things which are not, that 
he may bring to nought the things 
that are; © 

29 To the end that no fiefh may 
boat in his prefence: 

30 But'ye are of him in Chrift 
Jefus, who is* made wifdom unto 
us from Gob, and (Q_) juttifica- 
tion, and fanttification, and re- 
‘demption :' 
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fools (as it were) and men of none 
but ordinary fenfe, unimproved by 
education and converfe, to put to 
fhame in difpute the wife philofo- 
phical men; and he hath chofen 
the weak and impotent part of 
mankind, to put to fhame the 
powerful and mighty part of it: 
28 Nay, what more efpecially re- 
gards the Jews, Gop hath chofen 
the’ heathens, who were reputed 
by the Jews to be men of bafe 
birth, who were defpifed by them, 
and even faid not to exif, (Rom. 
ivy. 17.) not to have lite in them, 
I fay, Gop-hath chofen even thefe 
men, fo contemned and ill-thought 
of by the Mt to confound the 

ews who boafted that they alone 
exified, that they only were Go's 
favourite, and covenanted people. 
29 This has Gop done on pur- 
pofe to fhew us, that no man 
fhould boaft of his own ability and 
fufficiency before him. 30 But 
ye, Chriftians, have dependance 
upon Gop by means of your faith 
in Chrift ; by whom according to 


. God’s appointinent,. we have been 


made wile, ver. 24. -have been 
juftified, vi. 11, fanétified, 1, 
and redeemed, Eph. i. 7. from 


See Te ee ee 


(P) Even the things which are not] The word xad is wanting in the 
Alex. and other good MSS. If xa) be preferved in the text as copulative, 
the words wysym and igebernnive will have no words to anfwer them in the 
end of the fentence : but if xa} be left out (in which fenfe our Eng. ver- 
fion ‘ufes it) or rendered by the word even (as in ch. ii. 10.), the words 
té& ovla will comprehend the fenfe both of ys and i§uOemuéra; and con- 
fequently 7% jh ovla in the latter end of the verfe will anfwer to the whole 
fish part of the verfe. . 
 (Q) J ufiifcation) The word dsxesootyn in this and many other places of 
St. Paal’s writings fignifies, not righteou/ne/s, but that by which we are ac- 
counted righteous, wiz. juftification, or (if I may be allowed to coin a new 
word); juflifyingne/s : fo it is well Known that dxasdy fignifies to juftify, to 
look upon as juft and righteous. When dixasoctvn is applied to man, it fig- 
nifies righteoufnefs, or alms, as in 2 Cor. ix. 9. or mercifulnefi.: but when 
it is faid of Gop or Chrift, as a quality belonging to them with relation to 
man, it generally fignifies in St. Paul’s writings jufifyingnefi: and fo I 
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22 Since both the Jews afk for 
(N) figns, and the Greeks feek for 
wifdom ; 

23 But we preach Chrift cruci- 
fied, which is unto the Jews a 
ftumbling-block, and , unto the 
Greeks foolifhne6s ; 

24 But unto them who are the 
called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Chriit the power of Gop and the 
wifdom of Gon: 

25 For the foolifhnefs of Gop is 
wiler than tLe wifdom ofgmen, and 
the weaknefs of Gop is ftronger 
than the freagth of men: 

26 (O) For ye fee, brethren, 
your calling, that not many among 
you are wile men after the fleth, 
not many powerful, not many 
noble. 

27 But Gop hath chofen the 
foolith things of the world, that 


noo’ +s 
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them; 22 fince both the Jews re- 
quire figns to induce them to bes 
lieve, and the Greeks require wif- 
dom; 2. ¢. fome nice refined points 
of reafoning, fome touches of phi- 
lofophy agreeable to their fyftems ;” 
23 But, to the great difappoint- 
ment of both of thew I preach 
Chriit crucified, which do€trine is . 
an offence to the Jews, be auie 
they expect that he fhould have 
given figns and inttances of his 
divine power, but his dying feems 
(they think) an inftance of weak- 
nefs: and as for the Greeks, they 
look upon the doctrine of the crofs 
as ridiculous, becaufe they look - 
upon it as impoffible, or at leaft 
beneath a God, to die: 24 bur the 
true Chriftian converts, both Jews 
and Greeks, know and perceive it 
to be a doctrine manifefting both 
the pou er of Gop and his wifdom. 
I call it the wifdom of Gop, 25 
for even that which appears to 
men to be folly in Gop, is wifer 
than the higheft wifdom of men ; 
and what is reputed weak in Gop, 
is ftronger thanall human ftrength: 
26 Ye fee then, brethren, I afked, 
Where is the wife man, ver. 20, be- 
caufe ye fee, brethren, who they 
are that are called to be Chriitians 
among you; not many wife men, 
not many nien of power, not many 
men of birth: 27 but Gop has 
chofen thofe- who were reputed 


ES, 








ing : inftead of which Clemens Alex. (according to Dr. Mills) has 3a 7% 
xnpiluclos tig puplac, by the preaching of foolifbne/s: and this order of the 
words feems to be confirmed by ver. 23. and is followed in the French ver- 
fons of Mons and L’Enfant. The apoftle here may have put pugice 
9h for pupor xnpvyua, i. e. fuch preaching as was accounted fool- 
j-@S in ver. 17. woQia Aoy# may have been put for capac Adyos. 
* (N). The MSS. Alex. Boern. with many other MSS. ancient Verfions and 
eon have: not onyeioy, but: ometia, asin John iv. 48. 
O) Ye fee then} 1 read & and not yee, by the authority of MSS. Augi. 
Bocra. Gr. and Lat. Clar. Gt. Get. Gr. and the Ethiop. sien. a2 
(P) Even 


@ 
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he may put.to fhame the wife 
men; and Goo huth chofen the 
weak things of the world, that he 
may. put to fhame the things that 
are ftrong: 

238 And Gop hath chofen the 
ignoble things of the world, and 
the things which are defpiied, (I) 
even the things which are nor, that 
he may bring to nought the things 
that are; © 

29 To the end that no flefh may 
boat in his prefence: 

30 But ye are of him in Chrift 
Jefus, who is’ made wifdom unto 
us from Gob, and (Q_) juftifica- 
tion, and fanttification, and re- 
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fools (as it were) and men of none 
but ordinary fenfe, unimproved by 
education and converfe, to put to 
fhame in difpute the wife philofo- 
phical men; and he hath chofen 
the weak and impotent part of 
mankind, to put to fhame the 
powerful and mighty part of it: 
28 Nay, what more efpecially re- 
gards the Jews, Gop hath chofen 
the heathens, who were reputed 
by the Jews to be men of bafe 
birth, who were defpifed by them, 
and even faid not to exif, (Rom. 
iy. 17.) not to have lite in them, 
I fay, Gop-hath chofen even thefe 
men, fo contemned and ill-thought 


‘demption : of by the Jews, to confound the 
Jews who boafted that they alone 
exified, that they only were Go-'s 
favourite, and covenanted people. 
29 This has Gop done on pur- 
pofe to fhew us, that no man 
fhould boaft of his own ability and 
fufficiency before him. 30 But 
ye, Chriftians, have dependance 
upon Gop by means of your faith 
in Chrift ; by whom according to 
, God’s appointment, we have been 
made wile, ver. 24. have been 
juftified, vi, 11, fanétified, 1, 
and redeemed, Eph. i, 7. from 


| ae ee Ee See 


(P) Even the things which are not] The word xa) is wanting in the 
Alex. and other good MSS. If xa) be preferved in the text as. copulative, 
the words &ysm and igebernuiva will have no words to anfwer them in the 
end of the fentence: but if xa} be left out (in which fenfe our Eng. ver- 
fion ‘ufes it) or rendered by the word even (as in ch. ii. 10.), the words 
t& ovla will comprehend the fenfe both of #ys% and te0ermaéva; and con- 
fequently 7a yn ova in the latter end of the verfe will anfwer to the whole 

part of the verfe. ’ 

(Q) Fuftification] The word dsxesootyn in this and many other places of 
‘St. Paal’s writings fignifies, not righteou/ne/s, but that by which we are ac- 
counted righteous, viz. juftification, or (if I may be allowed to coin a new 
word); juflifyingne/s : {0 it is well Known that dixasdy fignifies to juftify, to 
look upon as juft and righteous. When diaoctrn is applied to man, it fig- 
nifies righteoujuefs, or alms, as in 2 Cor. ix. 9. or mercifudnefi.: but whea 
it is faid of Gop or Chrift, as a quality belonging to them with relation to 
man, it generally fignifies in St. Paul’s writings juflifyingnefi: and fo I 
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T E X T. PARAPHRASE, 


31 (R) Sothat(as it is written) our fins: 31 So that, confidering 
* jet him, who boafteth, boaft in what benefits they are, and how 
the Lord.” we receive them, let him who glories 
and boafts (as the Scripture, Jerem. 
iX. 23) 24+ fays) boaft in the Lord 
only ; he having nothing but from 
the Lord, which he ought to glory 
in. 


N'.O--T -E. &, 


think it ought to be rendered in Rom. i. 17. and iii. 21, 22. in ¢ Cor. iii. 
g- 21. and in Galat. v. 5. 

(R) Se that, &c. “Ina, nabdg ybyparlas—navycctw), The word ie 
fignifies here as_ above in ver. 15. fo that: and an cllipfis follows, which 
may be thus filled up, fo that we may conclude with this rule, ox fo that this 
inference is juft ; let bim sho boafteth, boaft in the Lord. “Ine is thus ufed 
before an imperative mood, and with an ellipfis in ch. iv. 6. tia ph Quosdobe, 
&c. And in like manner is 2A%e ufed with an ellipfis after it in Rom, xv. 
3. and ins Cor. ii. 9. and @ss in ch. iii. 21. and ch. iv. 5. and ch. v. 8 
tye is ufed alfo before an indicative mood in 1 Cor. ix. 18. and by Xenoph. 
in Cyrop. ps 94. edit. Hutchinfon: fee the paflage under my note on ch. 
iv. 6. 

After the Commentary aré printed mifcellaneous tracts by 
the fame author, particularly the Miracles of Fefus vindicated ; 
being an anfwer to Woolfton’s difcourfes on the Miracles of 
our Saviour, publifhed in 1727 and 1728. ‘This tra&t of our 
author’s ran through five or fix editions in a few years, and 
was looked upon, at that time, as a feafonable antidote to the 
peftifential ons of Woolfton. 

Next follow Two Letters to Dr. Waterland on the Eucharift, 
gvith two Latin Epiftles to Dr. Bentley on that writer’s 
propofals for printing an Edition of the New ‘Teftament. R. 





A Fourney from Gibraltar to Malaga’, with a View of that Gar- 
rifon and its Environs; a particular Account on Towns in 
i 


thé Hoyir of Malaga’; the Ancient and Natural Hiftory of thofe 
Cities, of the Coaft between them, and of the Mountains of 
Ronda. Illuftrated with the Medals of each Municipal Town ; 
aud a Chart, .Perfpectives, and Drawings, taken in the Year 
1972, by Francis Carter, Efg. 2 vols. 108*. 8vo. Cadell. 
Amidft the variety of voyages, travels and journeys, with 
which the prefent age is fo abundantly furnith ere are 
* Without the p! which are fold f ly at'z5 fhillingsi 
they are thirteen aac and confift desi en - sings fooon eho. 
thor’s original drawings of the principal places and views defcribed in the 
work ; inchiding four capital views Malaga and its Cathedral, the Moor- 


ith Monuments in that city, with perfpeétives. of the Roman Colony of 
Casteia and ancient own of Cartama, ail : 


few, 
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few, if any, that lay a better-claim to the attention of the cu- 
rious than fuch’as join the profpe&t of the prefent circum- 
ftances of countries, with a retrofpe&ive view to their original 
or ancient ftate. Among thefe, the journey before us attraéts 
alfo peculiar regard ;. the writer appearing to be fo genuine an 
antiquarian that he fometimes quotes authorities of fifteen 
centuries back to prove things to what he is fuppofed aétu- 
ally to have found them,—-This may feem nugatory to a’mere 
modern reader, who concerns himielf fo little about paft ages 
as to think nothing worth attending to but the prefent, ‘To 
the antiquarian. and the claffical ftudent, it will, on the con- 
trary, appear as important as it will prove inftrugtive and en- 
tertaining.—Of the importance of the tour.itfelf and the au- 
thor’s abilities for detcribing it to advantage, we have the fol- 
lowing account in the Preface. - ; 

‘«¢ There have been hitherto ho other accounts. of this coaft publifhed 
in our langyage, but the curfory remarks and vague. defcriptions of 
Englith gentlemen, who, making but a few days refidence at its capital 
towns, often only as many hours, could not be expected (how much 
merit foever they might otherwife poflets) to give any regular hittory 
of a people, with whofe language they were wholly unacquainted :; 1 
have known Spain ‘from my very childhovd, fince, the year 175.3) $0 
1773; all my time (except five years {pent in France)’ was paft in 
Andalucia and the kingdom of Granada: during {0 long an abfence 
from my native country, I fought confolation through the ftudy of that 
in which it was my lot to refide. ' ; 

‘¢ T have engraved a geographical and clafical chart ot the country-I 
defcribe, which was drawn by myfelf en an entirely new plan; and, 
fenfible of the utility, advantage, and, I had almoit aid. abfolute ne- 
cellity, of perfpective views, to complete and illuitrate, even the bett- 
written defcriptions; from feyen and twenty drawings, which I took 
of the different towns and places I paft through, I have felected and 
engraved thirteen, in a fcale fyitable to the edition, and to be bound yp 
with it: entertaining the moft liberal opinion of the publick, I haye 
not hefitated to advance a large fum, which I can jill {pare, being de- 
firous that a work which has coft me fo many years labour, might be 
accompanied with every poffible embellifhment. 

“« The numerous infcriptions I met with in my rout, I haves with 
no fmall pains, accurately copied, and prefented ta the publick in their 
original characters: When I was at Cartama, a poor illiterate native 
offered me for fale, on a fheet of Spanifh paper, what e called copies of 
the Roman ftones in that town; this ananasiips as foon as I caft m 
eye on it, I found to be a oa unintelligible fcrawl, and immedi- 
ately returned it, informing. 


im that it could be of ufe to no one; and 
yet I have the greateft reafon to be affured, from the information of a 
learned member of the Society of Antiquaties, that hayatee paper has 
been prefented to them by an actual member of the 1 Society, who 
was for a few hours at Cartama_ fome weeks after me; -and who did 
not, I am perfuaded, reflect that fuch erroneous infcriptions, authorized 

Vou. V. Mm . a 
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by their reception among the archives of fo refpectable a Society, might 
lead the fearching Antiquary into endlefs faults and abfurdities.” 

It is a pity this little anecdote is not farther illuftrated by 
the name of the aéfual member, in honour of whofe difcern- 
ment it is recorded: as it feems to caft a refle&tion on the whole 
Royal Society; whofe reputation fhould not be wounded 
through the fides of its ftraggling members ; among which there 
are fome fuch ftrange fticks of wood, that the learned body 
might with propriety reverfe the ancient adage, aid take for its 
motto, Ex guovis ligno fit Mercurius ! ey 

As a fpecimen of the accuracy of Mr. Carter’s obfervations 
and defcriptions, we fhall feleé&t a few me 0 that may afford 
fome information, and cannot be difpleafing, to any kind of 
reader. 

On the tra& of country in general Mr. Carter makes the 
following panegyrick. 

** Of all the countries in the known world, there is not perhaps any 
one province fo worthy of our attention and curiofity, as that part of 
the kingdom of Granada which we are going to traverfe; none bleft 
with a richer or more luxuriant climate; none more famous in Ancient 
Hiftory; and none that can be compafed with it, even in thefe our 
days, for any of thofe natural gifts and bleflings which are allowed to 
contribute to the pleafure and happinefs of mankind. 

“ To the beauty of its climate all the Roman Authors bear tefti- 
mony. Lucan the Poet fpeaks with complacency of the ferenity and 
perpetual clearnefs of the fky about Gibraltar; and Pliny, who re- 
‘fided here many years, in the laft words of his Natural Hiftory, after 
having through a laudable partiality given the preference to his native 
Italy, renders juftice to the Southern coaft of Spain, and affirms that 
only of all others can be compared with it. 

** Strabo * likewife celebrates the great fertility and abundance of 
this country, which he ftiles marvellous; and informs us that in his 
days not only Italy, but feveral other provinces of the Rottian Emfire, 
were hence yearly {upplied with large quantities of wine, the very beft 
wheat, and fineft oil ; the fuperior qualities of which articles are much 

“ extolled by the Poet Sratius, 

“* Julius Czfar +, in his excellent Commentaries, calls Spain a moft 
healthy region ; and Juftin the Hiftorian { paffes great encomiums on 
its mildnets, obferving that it was placed in a happy temperature, not 

fo hot as Africk, nor fubject to the cold winds of France; and true it 
‘is, in no part of the‘ globe you breathe a purer air, where the winters 
‘are more moderate,:or the fummer’s fun more benign: and whoever 
obferves this coaft with attention, will find its vallies plenteous and 
abundant beyond comparifon : its gardens and orchards full of all man- 
' ner of pleafant fruits, and its mountains teeming with gold and filver, 
and univerfally cloathed with the rich vine. The fea that bounds it is 
* Lib. iii, 
+ Lib. ii. , 
t Lib xliy. >”: 
rae famous 
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famous for its fifh * ; and the very rivers are not only falubrious, but 
have their fands enriched with ‘gold ¢. 1 will fum up the juft pane- 
gytick of this country in the words of a learned Fleming {, who tra- 
velled over it in the year 1560, 

“ Quaqua enim. vetfus ex ea profpexcris, habes quod Natura ac 
* Dei bonitatem, agrique Granatenfis felicitarem admireris, ita ut in- 
*¢ credibili oblectatione oculorum fenfum afficiar.”” 

“© The Phoenicians ftyled this province Tartefides || ; after them the 
Greeks called all the South of Spain Iberia; and, as a mark of theit 
efteem, placed in it the river Lethe and the Klyfian fields 

“ The Carthaginians, a nation greedy of gain, extremely coveted 
the mines they found here; and after them the Romans were fo 
charmed with this province, that they abandoned their native country 
in troops, eftablifhing in it no lefs than eight colonies, and among them 
numbers of fenatorial families. In the days of Strabo were found in 
the city of Cadiz alone five hundred of the equeftrian order, fo that 
the country became infenfibly peopled with Roman citizens, from 
whofe mott noble progeny fprung renowned philofophers, celebrated 
poets, great ftatefmen, and even the worthieft emperors of Rome, 

“ Quid dignum memorare tuis Hifpania terris 
** Vox humana valet ?-—— 
* Dives equis, frugum facilis, preciofa metallis, 
* Principibus foccunda piis. ‘Tibi fecula debent 
** Trajanum : Series his fontibus /Blia fluxit. 
** Hine Senior Pater, hinc juvenum diademata fratrum, 
“* Hee generat qui cuncta regant: nec laude virorum 
“ Cenferi contenta fuit, nifi Matribus equé 
** Vinceret, & gemino certatim fplendida fexu ; 
“ Flaccillam §, Mariamque daret, pulcramque Serenam **, 


* Virellius the Roman Emperor: ufed to have veffels of three banks of 
‘ears continually employed to fetch the delicate fith of the Streights of Gib- 
raltar. “ Murenarum laétes, a Carpatheo ufque fretoque Hifpania per 
** navarchos ac triremes petitarum commifcuit.” Sucton. lib. ix. 

+ Strabo affures us that the rivers of Spain run upon golden fands, and 
that grains of the fineft gold were found in them; fuch the Romans called 
Palas. He adds, that out of the very ftones of the rivers they frequently 
extraéted pieces of gold as big as nuts. Ambrafio Morales informs us, he 
faw a grain of gold taken out of a river, that was as large as a Garavanzo 


’ 

The Darro at Granada was called in Latin Dat. Aurum from the quan- 
tities of gold grains found in its fands. The golden altar of the parith church 
of San Gil at Granada is entirely compofed of them; and that city, when the 
Emperor Charles V. paid thent a vifit in 1526, prefented him with a fump- 
tuous crown, the ore of which was likewife fithed out of the fame river. 

The waters of the Darro were by the Moors accounted very wholefome ; 
and to this day the phyficians efteem its. banks and air of peculiar fervice to 
decayed conftitutions ; the very cattle are faid to receive initant benefit, when 
difordered, by drinking in it. 

t Georgius Hoffnagal, Civitates Orbes Terre. Cologne. erst 

j “ This region Was called Tartefides which the Turduli now inhabit.” 
Strabo, iii. ‘ 

§ Flacilla wife of Theodore the Great, Maria wife of Honorius, and Se- 
rena wife of Stilico. 


** Claudian. Pan. Reg. Serenz. 
M m 2 Of 
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Of the prefent ftate of Gibraltar, our author gives the fol- 
lowing account. 
’ & Gibraltar is joined to the Continent by a neck of low and deep 
fand, of the fame breadth with itfelf, but which widens confiderab} 
towards the Spanih lines: this ifthmus is near a league long, and, with 
the oppofite coaft of Spain, forms a noble and fafe bay eight miles over, 
in which ride vatt fleets of merchant-men, who repair from all parts 
of the Mediterranean, and are here obliged to wait for an eafter 
wind, without which no fhip can fail out of the Streights. 

- The hill is of fuch an irregular form, that, when you are near, 
you can never fee it all from any one. part: its head clearly faces the 
Eaft; thence to the caftle, and beyond Crouchet's garden, it fronts the 
North ; forward as far as the Signal-houfe the North-Weft, where it 
takes a fharp turn, and continues to Europa Point due South: by rea- 
fon of which oblique fituation, when you approach the town from the 
inundation, you can fee no farther of the rock than the caftle, and even 
in the town your fight is bounded by Charles V’s wall; again, after 
you have pait the South gate and got upon the red fands, the town va- 
nifhes from you, and all the hill with it to the North of the Signal- 
houfe, The back of the rock is fcalped and inacceflible, and it is this 
peculiar circumftance that forms its chief ftrength. : 

“* The head of the rock of Gibraltar is almoft perpendicular, and 
compofed of a white flone which they burn for lime. The batteries 
facing Spain appear next: the Spaniards call this part of the kill, Una 
Boca de fuego, ‘The remains of the Moorith cattle are clofe to them ; 
directly under is Crouchet’s houfe and garden, where 1 refided fifteen 
months ; lower down, and level with the water, is the grand battery, 
under which is the land yate ; above the town appears the hofpital for 
the army, and in it Bethlem barracks, formerly a convent of Nuns; 
the admiralty-houfe, in the time of the Spaniards a monaftery of White 
Friars; and further on that of St. Francis *, where refides the gover- 
nor; the Spanifh church is between them: laftly, under Charles the 
Vth’s wall is the armory and new mole, of ufe in time of war; the red 
fands are very con{picuous. Mrs. Webber’s pleafant houfe -lies next 
on an eminence near the new barracks ; between which and the naval 
hofpital is the vineyard; the wind-mills and Europa Point finifh the 
landfcape.. 

* This place having never been inhabited before the Mahometan 
gra, no Roman antiquities can be expected in it: however, when we 
crofs the river Guadiaro, I fhall have occafion to take notice of two in- 
fcriptions brought thence, and employed fomewhere by the Spaniards 
in the walls of thetown. There are thofe who affirm they are placed 
in the fountain on the grand parade with the letters inwards; but this 
I know not how to credit, as the fountain has been frequently taken 


* Itis a plain building, more convenient than elegant, but pleafantly fitu- 
ated near the fea, with a large garden; the church of the convent is ke 
open for divine fervice, and the only one in the town, al the other cha i" 
and places of worthip having been turned into ftore-houfes, to the great 7 


dal of the Spaniards, and inconvenience of the Proteftants: the bells of the 


Tower, incommoding the governor, were, by his order, unhung,, fo that the 
inhabitants are forced to repair co church by.beat of drum. fry 
AL” down 
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down and repaired fince the refidence of the Englith; and furely our 
military gentry, though feldom men of letters, could not have been fe 
totally illiterate, as to follow the barbarous cuftom of the Moors by in- 
verting thefe infcriptions, the fole monuments exitting of an ancient 
town, and burying them in mortar and oblivion-on a rock abounding 
with plenty of ftones, that coft only the explofion of a little gun- 
wder. - 

“ Of the Arabs, the building moft deferving our attention, and 
which indeed firft prefents itfelf.to our view, is the Caftle, fituared 
pretty eminent on the north fide of the hill. It confitted formerly. 
after the manner of the Moors, of a triple wall, defcending down to 
the water fide, the lowef of which has been long fince entirely taken 
away, and the grand battery and water-port built on its fire. Of the 
fecond wall only the foundations are to be traced ; on them were erected 
Crouchet’s choufe and garden and a line of private ftorehoufes: the 
higher walls would have long fince fhared the fame fate, had they not 
been found by experience of infinite fervice in covering the town at 
the time of a fiege, the marks of balls being vifible in numberlefs places 
upon thofe facing the Spanifh lines; two other walls form an oblong 
fquare, afcending up the hill, ahd terminatirg in an angle at the Tone 
del Hominage: within them nothing is to be feen but heaps of leveled 
ruins, on which are now barracks for two companies of foldiers. 

“ The Torre del Hominage, in all Moorith caftles, is the higheft 
and moft elevated tower, fo called becaufe therein the Alcalde uied at 
the entrance into hié government to take the oaths of fealty in the hands 
of the king or fomebody appointed to reprefent him. That of this 
caftle is entire, but has-been long fince fhut up and made ufe of as a 
magazine for powder; under it is a parapet defended by a {einicifcular 
tower. 

“ The few other remaining buildings are quite in ruins: among 
thofe to be traced and worth our curiofity, is a little {quare building to 
the eaftward, formerly a Mofque, which would have nevér been known 
for a place of devotion, were it not for an Arabick dedication on the 
wall, which imports in Englith: 

*“ To the God that pacifies, and the Peace-maker, to the God 
¢ eternal, and that lafts for ever, 

“ To the God that lafts for ever, to the God that pacifies, and the 
‘¢ Peace-maker.” 

“ A neat Morifque court, adorned with a colonade of twelve groups 
of brick pillars, is near the chapel: they give a pleafing idea of Eaitern 
archite@ture, and fupport a terrace twenty-four feet high, paved with 
brick; -in this yard are two voble rooms, each twelve feet broad, and 
‘twenty-four long. 

‘* ‘As water was a chief and capital article in ancient fortification, 
and here none was to be got out of the rock, the architect has taken 
care to cove and pave the roof, as well of the Torre del Hominage, as 
‘of the other buildings; conveying the rain-water by the means of 
large earthen pipes into a refervoir, conftructed for that purpofe, under 
the apartments, twelve feet {quare,. till entire: there. are not wanting 
thofe, who will have this refervpir to have been a bath, and fhew you 
another room, where they affure you was a royal hot bagnio; nay 
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they go fo far as to parcel out each plot and wall into kings and queens 
dreffing-rooms, bed-chambers, halls of audience, guard-rooms, and all 
the neceflary apartments of a king’s refidence; but thofe who know 
from hiftory, that Gibraltar never was a court, and that no prince, 
Chriftian or Moor, ever made in it any other than a cafual reldence, 
landing or embarking for Barbary, will give no credit to fuch ro- 
mances. 

“¢ True it is, that Gibraltar being always efteemed by the Moors 
the key into Spain, this caftle was built as ftrong 4s potiible, and no 
coft fpared to render it impregnable ; a proof of which is the entire- 
nefs of the Torre del Hominage, and of the other walls {till itanding ; 
and their having fuftained the injuries of time and frequent fieges; 
above a thouland years, Again, any body who has had opportunities 
of viewing the caitles of Cordova, Granada, and Malaga, are ac- 

uainted with the gold and azure, the Mofaic ftuccos, the fuperb in- 
Capon, and other pompous characteriftics, of a royal Moorifh pa- 
lace, which they will in vain loek for in Gibraltar.” 

In his furvey of the towns furrounding the bay of Gibraltar, 
Mr. Carter takes notice of Carteia, the moft famous, the moft 
ancient and venerable of them all, tho’ at prefent in fo deplo- 
rable a ftate that it is difficult to afcertain even its local fitua- 
tion. On this town he obferves, 

«« It would not be doing juttice to this celebrated place, were we to 
pafs over in filence the very great probability of Carteia being the iden- 
tical port of Tarfis, to which Solomon’s fleets reforted : but at the fame 
time, not to tire the reader with the accumulated proofs and learned 
differtations which the beit Spanith writers, and lately the Fathers Pedro 
and Rafael, Rodriguez, Mchedano *, have difplayed in favour of 
this opinion, we fhall content ourfelves with briefly examining, whe- 
ther the fituation of this country and its products agree with the cargo 
Solomon’s fleet brought from Tarfis, and then leave the facts to fpeak 
for themfelves. We read in-the book of Kings, that “ Solomon had 
at fea a navy of Tharfhifh, with the navy of Hiram: once in three 
years came the navy of Tharfhith, bringing gold, and filver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks +.” 

‘* As to the two firft articles, no country in the then known world, 
furely, could deferve the preference to the mountains of Andalucia, for 
their rich and inexhauftible mines, the memory of which was fo con- 
ftantly preferved among the Hebrews, that, in the eighth chapter of 
the firit book of Maccabees, we find the writer celebrating the acts of 
the Romans, and faying, “* They had reduced to their dominion, 
the gold and filver ot Spain {.” Their riches Diodorus Sicu- 
lus 


* In their Hiftoria Litteraria de Efpdna. 
+ 1 Kings, x. 22. 

Julius Czfar, when he triumphed over Gaul, Pontus, Egypt, 
Africk, and Spain, had the furniture to all the others of wood, tortoifethell, 
and ivory, the produéts of the feveral countries, but the apparatus of his 
Spanifh triumph was of polithed filver. 


“ Cefar 
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us* extols greatly, adding, that when thePheenicians firft arrived on this 
coalt, having amaffed more filver than their fhips would hold, they took 
the lead from off their anchors, and capt them with that precious metal, 
The Roman hiftory informs us, that the Carthaginians, under Hamilcar 
Barca, found the Turdedani ufing veffels and mangers of filver; and 
Poffidonius celebrates, with enthufiafm, the abundance and excellence 
of the mines of this province. Polybius fays, that in a mountain ngt 
twenty ftadii from Carthagena was a mine, in which he faw workin 
forty thoufand men, daily extracting twenty five thoufand drachms of 
filver for thé Romans. Dionyfius, of Corax, in his defcription of 
Europe, has this verfe in praife of the Tartefian riches : 


Taglnocd; Xagiecon, punPeréwy widor avdew Ve 
Pleafant Tarteflus 
Of men with wealth o’erflow’d the happy feat.— 


And Goropius, a modern antiquary, has ventured to affirm, that 
Andalucia fupplied the Phoenicians, Grecians, Carthaginians, and Ro- 
mans, fucceflively, with more gold and filver than the Indies have furs 
nifhed to Old Spain in thefe latter days f. 

“ Monkies exiit to this day on the hill of Gibraltar ; and peacocks 
have, in all ages, been natives of Spain; and although elephants are 
not fo now, yet we learn from Pliny, that the oppofité coaft of Africa 
was, in his bags’ full of elephants, and even the mountain of Abila 
in fight of Carteia; therefore, as Tarfis was fo univerfal a mart, it is 
no way furprifing that they thould be fupplied with plenty of ivory 
from their neighbours. We may go farther, and-argue by the fame 
reafon, that the race of elephants are in our days confined to India and 
the meridian coatts of Africa: they may have been, and probably were 
in the times we are {peaking of, as plentiful in the South of Spain, as 
they were in the age of Pliny { in the very fight of Carteia at Maurie 
tania, where none have been feea for many centuries paft.” 


In the annals of Gibraltar and Algeziras, Mr. Carter intro- 
duces an anecdote of Henry Plantagenet, duke of Lancafter $ 
which, he fays, has been overlooked or unknown by all thofe 
who have attempted to write the hiftory of England; but 
which is to be found in the chronicle of Don Alonzo XI.'a 
book of undoubted veracity and in high eftimation among the 
Spaniards. — 


“ Czfar omnium vitor, regreffus in urbem, quinque egit .triumphos, 
Gallici apparatus ex citro, Pontici ex acantho, Alexandrini teftudine, 
Africi ebore, Hifpanienfis argento rafili conftitit.” Velleius Paterculus, 
lib. ii. 56. 

* Lib. vi. c. 9. 

+ I thall hereafter have occafion to give fome account of the prefent 
ftate of thefe mines, and explain the reafons which hinder the Spaniards from 
cultivating them. 

¢ “‘Ipfa provincia ab Oriente montuofa fert Elephantos. In Abila quo- 
que monte, & quos feptemfratres a fimili altitudine appellant, ii freto immi- 
nent junéti Abilz.” Plin. libkv. - > The 
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‘¢ The battle of Tarifa had raifed the reputation of Don Alonzo XT, 
tofuch a pitch, throughout chriftendom, that Henry Plantagenet, duke 
*of Lancatter, earl of Derb , Lincoln, and Leicefter, great grandfon 
to Henry III, and grandfather of Henry IV, commanding at this 
time the Englith forces in Guienne, obtained leave fram Edward III, 
to ferve a campaign under Don Alonzo in the fiege of Algeziras : of 
his acts of chivalry the chronicle makes particular mention: an anec- 
dote, which reflects honour on the Englith in general, a nation famed 
through all ages for heroic virtue and noble deeds of arms, and on the 
dugalt Defcendants of this brave prince, whofe valour and martial {pi- 
‘rit brought him fo many hundred leagues to ferve in the dangerous 
fiege of a town, defended by 30,000 men, and covered by the whole 
power of Granada, in a camp fickly and wanting neceflaries. 

* On his arrival in Spain, being informed that a battle was daily 
expected to be fought between the Chriitians and the united troops of 
the Benemarines and the king of Granada, he haftened bis march, and 
made fuch diligence, that, when he arrived in Seville, only the earl of 

“Salifbury and four of his knights had been able to follow bin ; they 
“were honourably received in that city by the Englith factory, and 
_lodged at their houfe.. 

‘Henry brought with him feveral companies of horfe, and was re- 
ceived by Dot onzo XI, with all the marks of efleém due to his high 
birth. He foon fignalized his valour in an action, wherein the impe- 
tuofity of his courage carried him beyond his followers, and into the 
midit of the Barbarians, but on being fiiccoured he drove them back to 

the town: two Englith knights, out of an excefs of valour, followed 
them within the gates, fhewing to the aftonifhed Barbarians, that 
undaunted fpirit of our forefathers, which, tranfmitted without a blot 
or blemith to their fons, has raifed the Britith empire to its prefent 

‘pitch of greatnefs: the Moors fought, as the chronicle tells us, to 

“take them prifoners, and would not flay them ; thereby evidencing a 
great fenfe of honour and courage in themfelves, who could thus re{pect 
it in an enemy. 

: _ & The duke of Lancafter, in one of thefe combats, had two of his 
knights flain,, and was wounded himfelf by an arrow in the face ; 
which honourable fcar he carried with him to the grave. He was the 
champion of the Englith caufe in France, and learned the art of war 
under the invincible banners of his coufin Edward the Black Prince; 
for-his fuperior virtues he was {tiled the good duke, and his glorious 
career was fhortened by the plague in London in 1361, five years be- 
fore the birth of Henry IV, fon of his daughter Blanch and John of 

. Gaunt*,” ) 

Of 


’* This anecdote having been overlooked or unknown to all thofe 

who have attempted to write the hiftory of England, it will be proper to 

quote the paflages regarding it, from te chronicle of Don Alonzo XI, a 

* bank of ‘undoubted veracity, in high eftimafion with the Spaniards, and be- 

come exceedingly fearce : 

“ Otro fi vino alli el duque de Alencaftre de Inglitierra, que fue conde 

de Arbid, que avia nombre Don Enrique, y entonces cuando vino & Alge- 

. zixa era conde de Arbid, & defpues fue duque de Alencaftra y era de la ca- 
fa real de Inglatierra.” Pagina 177. t 

“ Los 
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Of the manners of the people in this part of Spain, our au- 
thor gives the foliowing .account. 

** The people of Malaga, a trading fea-port town, that has a cons 
tant intercourfe with foreigners from all parts, differ widely and are 
vreatly degenerated from the ancient virtue and fimplicity of their fore- 

athers. A love of diffipation and public amufements _univerfally 
reigns among them; and, as their traffic is lucrative and their property 
extenfive, each feems to vie with his neighbour in fhow and expence, 
and every one endeavours to move and maintain himéelf in a {phere 
above him ; the meehanic appears a tradefman ; the fhopkeeper, a mer- 
chant; and the merchants, nobles. The ancient Spanith black drefs 
is exchanged for the tawdry laces of France, whofe mafquerades they 
awkwardly imitate duting the carnival ; and the Seguidillas and Fan- 
dangos have made way for the country dances of Englaiid ; but in the 
inland towns and villages we ftill behold the Spaniards pretty nearly in 
the ftate rhe Romans left them. 

* A Spanith thepherd is a moft refpectable figure: in the horteft as 
well as in the coldeft feafons his drefs is the fame : a leather waiftcoar, 
fhort and laced before, upon which he wears a fheep’s tkin with its 
fleece, whofe thicknefs equally preferves his back from the cold in the 
winter, and from the piercing rays of the fummer’s fun. ‘Over his 
knees hangs a flip of leather, to defend them trom the briars; his feet 
are always bare, and fhod with hempen fandals: the Montero, or Spa- 
nifh cap, is both warm and convenient. 

«* Temperate in their diet, abftemious, fober above all nations, 
fond of their country, obedient and fajthful to their king, thefe pea- 
fants make moft excellent foldiers ; and, as the levies in Spain are for 
three or five years only, each diftri€t affembles annually, and chufes 
out, amongsits young men, thofe who are unmarried, and can beft be 
fpared : by this wife method, their troops are armies of volunteers, 
and the whole country a militia that have all feen regular fervice. 


“ Los Condes de Arbid y Solusber, y fu Gente Liegaron alas pucrtas de 
la Ciudad, por la parte del Fonfario, do abian abido la pelea, y Llegavan tan 
cerca que davan con las Lancas alos Moros que cftaban en la Caba, y los 

ue eftaban en la Barrera de Ja Ciudad focorrieron aquel lugar, y falieron 
_fueray ovieron mui gran pelea con ellos, y fue herido el Conde de Arvid de 
una Saeta en el Roftro, y mataron le dos Cavaileros, pero fueron encerrados 
los Moros.” Pagina 162. 

“ Eftandoen efto, los Condes de Arbid-y de Solufber, y otras gentes dé 
Inglefes, y de Alemsnes, armaronfe, y entraron mui aprieffa en la pelea, 
y los Moros‘de la Ciudad falieron todos, y fue la pelea mui fuerte entre ellos. 
Les Chriftianos que andavan en la pelea no eftaban mui firmes con los Con+ 
des, y dexaron los, como hombres que avian entrado arrebatatlamente en la 

lea, ye) Rei mando luego que entrafien a focorrer a los Chriftianos, y el- 
fos hicjeronle anfi, y defde que cftos Llegaron de cada parte los Moros fue- 


ron huyendo a la Ciudad, y los Chriftianos fueron hiriendo y matando en 
ellos, y¥ tan apreifuradamente huyeron los Moras, y tan fin acuerdo, que a 
buelta de ellos entraron en la Cuidad dos Chriftianos de los Inglefes, i defde 


que los vieron, cuidaron que eran mgs, y ovieron gran recelo, que eftaba la 
Cuidad perdida, pero defile que vieron que no eran fino dos, hieseron mucho 
por los prender, y hicieron poner recaudo en las puertas de la Ciudad. 


Pagina 164. é 
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The Spanith hufbandmen ftill preferve the cuftom of their fore-fathers,. 
by travelling on foot, not only from village to village, but over 
the whole peninfula of Spain. A piece of bread in one of their pockets, 
and a horn-cup in the other, is their only provifion ; they carry their 
cloaks, doubled longways, over their leit fhoulders; and in their, right- 
hand bear a Porra, or {trong ftaff, with the affiftance of which they 
leap over the rivulets they meet with in their journey. As they go 
through the towns, they recruit their ftock of bread ; they feldom chute 
to lie in them, to avuid the expence of an thn ;_ but when night over- 
takes them, they fleep beneath a fhady tree, or the fhelving ot a rock, 
covered with their cloaks, In the. year 1760, one of my fervanis ar 
Seville, after having efcaped fram a long and dangerous illnefs, atked 
my leave to perform a vow he had made to vifit the thrine of St. Jago, 
in Gallicia, promifing to return in five weeks, which to my afionithe 
meat, he fulfilled, alchough that town is 170 leagues dittant, from 
Seville. What fervice may not be expected from troops thus enured 
to temperance and -fatigue! ‘Fhe Spaniaad, it on foot, always travels 
as the crow flies, which the opeanefs and drynefs of the country per- 
mits ; neither rivers nor the fleepe(t mountains ftop hie courfe, he fwims 
over the one, and feales the other, and by this_means fhor:ens has- 
journey fo confiderably, that he can carry an expre!s with greater, ex~ 
pedition than any horfe-man *. The large fums of money tranfimic- 
ted continually to Valez irom the factory of Malaga, for the payment 
of.the fruit bought up there, are always fent by the common carriers 
or thefe footmen, ftiled Propios, unguarded and alone, without attord- 
ing an initance of theirs ever having abufed the confidence repofed in 
them, I, who have known the couatry fo many years, owe it this teiti- 
mony of their integrity. 

** The women in the country villages and farms wear their garments. 
long and modeft; their waifts fhort, like the ladies of ancient Rome, 
and without the unnatural fupport of whalebone, Their long flowing 
hair is plaiied and confined beinind by a golden bodkin 1n the tafhion of. 
the times of the emprefs Fauitina, as may be feea on her coins. Pub- 
lickly, and in the churches, their heads are ever covered with the vest: 
this dittiaguified part of their drets, which they borrowed from the 
Moors, was, as | have already obferved, worn by them of wrought 
filk ; but'the Spanith damnes, lefs rich, for above @ century were con- 
tented with veils uf woollen ; ‘by degrees they were fibricated of black 


-taffaty, and lately have been improved into the finett cambric and tranf- 


parent muflin. It is in this veil that are centered all the magic and 
atua¢tions of the Spanith beauties ; atthe fame time that it adds an in- 


* When I vifited the court of Madrid in 1758, my fervant not onl 
kept pace withthe clisite, but fupplied us, during the whole journcy, with 
game. In.1764, another young man, with a fidelity and affeétion which 
charaéterizes the Spanith nation, followed my horfe trom Seville to Lifbon, 
ae my intreaties, and foretelling him the i!l ufage he afterwards. 
met with from the antipathy of thePortugueze to the Spaniards, on his return, 
when J thou!d not be with hrm to scene bien. And on my embarking from 
this prefene journey, all. Malaga was witnels to the dittrefs of my fervant, 
who fhed wars, and camnettly entreated to be permitted to attend me to 


uF ngland. 
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«conceivable luftre to their native charms, it captivates the heart with 
every virtuous idea of modefty and referve. “Th modern love-fongs, 
pattoral poems, and Seguidillas of this country are full of the moft beau- 
tiful metaphors and allufions to the veil; as were thofe of the Eattern 
poets before them, one of * whom, {peaking in raptires of his mif- 
wefs, fays, that from the border of her veil, which foe removed from, ber 
cheek, the Sun and Moon arofe. 

“ The guitar, which is exchanged in the cities for the more fafhion- 
able harpfichord, ftill refounds nightly with the complaints and amorous 
tales of the village fwains ; and the fame hand which pruned the vine- 
yards all day, itrikes the tendér notes of love in the evening. 

‘* An univerial cuftom prevails in the villages, for the youth of both 
fexes to meet every night, and pafs a few hours liftening to an hiftorical 
romance, or the tuneful Seguidillas ¢, or taking their turns in the 
fprightly Fandango. It is in thefe aflemblies that they receive their on- 
ly education :_ a young man has no other way of making his court with 
fuccefs than by his perfonal qualifications, his moral character and tair 
behaviour. _ In the great towns a youth may be diffolute and debauched, 
and tainted with every vice, and yet eafily hide all from his unfufpect- 
ing milirefS: it is not fo inthe country ; there he is aflured that the is 
exactly informed of every flephe takes; he knows his only hope de- 

enils om his conduct and carriage in the village; he is courteous, oblig- 
ing, civil, and polite toall men, that he may induce them to give bim 
a good name: this teaches them early in lite to fubject their .patfions, 
and gives them a polith and an engaging manner, which at firft muft 
extremely furprize thofe who have been ufed to the awkwardnefs and 
low 4cifithne& of our Englith ruttics.” 


Mr. Carter concludes with doing juftice to the hofpitality, 
generofity and courtefy of the inhabitants of this part of Spain, 
by ailuring us of the very civil reception all travellers meet 
with in this country, not only from the nobility and thofe of 
higher rank, to whom ftrangers are recommended, but amon 
the clergy, peafantry and inhabitants of every village rc 
which they pas. ‘¢ This charatter, fays he, the univerial 
experience of all my countrymen, who have been in Spain, 
joins with mine in confirming, P 


* Nouredden Jami. Sce a {pecimen of one of his poems, in which is the 
above cited beautiful fimile, in the Hiftory of the Pe: tran Language, p. 182. 


4 The Seguidillas are danced by four couple to the found of the gui- 
‘tar; the mafic:an accompanies it with his voice, fi ging lively veries 
adapted to the meaftive. The Fandango is a more difficult dance ; it is a 
“Pas de Denx; as the fteps and figures in it arc variable at the performer’s 
pleafure, they have therem an opportunity to difp ay all the graces of a good 
perfon, g-ntec! fhape and agility in their movemens They beat time with 
their Cdlnadee fattened to their hands ; - this little inftrament was not un- 
known to the Romans, who borrowed it of the Spaniards. The Spanith 
gances were much in vogue in the time of Pliny, who m:niions them. 
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A general Hiftory of the Science and Praétice of Mufic, by Sir 
Fobn Hawkins.’ In five Volumes, 4to. 61. 6s. Payne, 
(Continued from Page 130.) 

The feveral events in mufical hiftory moft worthy of atten- 
tion are, as our author obferves, thofe of the firft eftablifhment 
of a fyftem, the introduétion of mufic into the Church fervice, 


and the rile of the mufical drama, On the fecond head, he 
remarks, that, 


« After the example of the Jews, and upon the authority of fundry 
paffages in fcripture, and more efpecially in yy a with the ex- 
hortation of St. Paul in his Epiitles, St. Bafil, St. Ambrofe and St, 
Chryfoftom about the middle of the fourth century inftituted antipho- 
nal finging in their refpeétive churches of Cefarea in Cappadocia, 
Milan, and Conftantinople. St. Ambrofe, who muft be fuppofed to 
have been eminently {killed in the fcience, prefcribed a formula of 
finging in a feries of inelodies called the ecclefiaitical tones, apparently 
borrowed from the modes of the ancient Greeks; thelfe, as conftituted 
by him, were in number only four, and are meant when we {peak of 
the Cantus Ambrofianus ; but St. Gregory, near two centuries after, 
increaied them to eight. The fame father drew up a number of pre- 
cepts refpeéting the limits of the melodies, the fundamental note, and 
the fucceilion of tones and femitones in each; and witha view to the 
eftablihmenc ofa fettled and uniform mufical fcience, that would ap- 
ply to all the feveral offices at that time ufed in divine worfhip, found- 
ed and endowed a fchool for the inftruction of youth in the rudiments 
of mufic, as congaived in this formula, which was diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of the Cantus Ecclefiafticus, and in later times by that of 
the Cantus Gregorianus. 

** Beiore this time mufic had ceafed to be a fubject of fpeculation ; 


_ Ptolomy was the lait of the philofophers that had written profetledly 


on it; aoc though it may be iaid that his three books of Harmonies, as 
alio thote of Arittoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Ariftides Quintilianus, 
and others, bein extant, mufic was in a way of improvement from 
the “udies of men no lefs difpofed to think and reflect than thein- 
felves ; yet the factis, that among the Romans the fcience not only had 
made no prozrefs at all, but even before the diffulution of the com: 
mon-wealth, with them it feemed to be extinét. Nor let the fuppofi- 
tion be thought groundlefs, that during fome of the fucceeding ages 
the books, the very repofitories of what we eall mufical fcieace, might 
be loit; the hittory of the lower empire furnifhing an inftance, the 
more remarkable, as it relates to their own, the Roman civil law, which 
proves at leatt the poffibility of fuch a misfortune*, 


“ To thefe cautes, and the zeal of the fathers abovementioned, and 


more efpecially of St. Gregory, to difleminate its precepts, it is to be 
aferibed that :he cultivation of mufic became the peculiar care of the 


glergy, But hee a diitinétion is to be noted between the ftudy and 


* See the relation of the difcovery of the Litera Pifaia in vol. Il. 
page 23, 


the 
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the practice of the fcience ; ‘for we find that at the time of the infticu- 
tion of the Cantus Ambrofianus, an order of clergy was alfo eftablithed, 
whofe employment it was to perform fuch parts of the fervice as were 
requited to be fung: Thefe were called Pfalmifte; and though by 
Bellarmine and a few other writers they are confounded with the Lec- 
tors, yet were they by the canonifts accounted a feparate and diftin& 
order. ‘The reafon for their inftitution was, that whereas ih the apof- 
tolical age the whole congregation fang in divine fervice, and great 
confufion and diforder followed therefrom, it was found neceffary to 
fettle what the church calls a regular and decent fong, which, as it was 
framed by rule, and founded in the principles of harmony, required 
fkill in the performance ; and accordingly we find a canon of the 
council of Laodicea held as early as the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, forbidding all excepting the canonical fingers, that is to fay, 
thofe who are itationed in the Ambo, where the finging defk was 
placed, and- who fang out of a book or parchment, to join in the 
pfalms, hymns, and other parts of mufical divine fervice. We may 
well fuppofe that this order of men were endowed with all the requifites 
for the SiGharge of their function ; and that that peculiar form which 
the council of Carthage directs to be ufed for the ordination of Pfalmittz 
of fingers *, was in effect a recognition of their fkill and abilities. 

‘“« The order of men abovementioned can be confidered in no other 
view than as mere practical muficians, the principal object of whofe 
attention was t. make themfelves acquainted with the fongs of the 
church, and to utter them with that decency and gravity, ‘and in fuch 
a manner as tended mott to edification: From the frequent repetition of 
the fame offices it muft be fuppofed that in general they fang by rote; 
at leaft we have no better reafon to affign than that they mutt have fo 
done, for the eftablifhment of a ichool by St. Gregory for the inftruc- 
tion of youth in the Cantus Ecelefiafticus, as reformed by himielf, and 
for that fedulous attention to their improvement in it which he mani- 
feited in fundry initances. 

“ Art the fame time that we applaud the zeal of this father of the 
church, we cannot but wonder at that of his predeceffors, which is 
not more apparent in their commendations of mufic, as aflociated with 
religious worfhip, than in their fevere cenfures of that which was cal- 
culated for private recreation: As tothe fongs of the ftage in the ages 
immediately fucceeding the Chriftian era, we know little more of 
them than in general that they were fuited to the corrupt manners of 
‘the times ; anf hel, by reafon of their lewdnefs, and perhaps impiety 
of fentiment, might be a proper fubject of reprehenfion ; but againit 
the mufic, the founds to which they were uttered, or the particular in- 
ftruments that aflitled the voice in finging them, an objection can fcarce 
be thought of ; and yet fo frequent and fo bitter are the invectives 
of the primitive fathers, namely, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
St. Cyprian, Laétantius, Epiphanius, Gregory Nazianzen, and of St. 
Bafil, St. Auguftine, and St. Chryfofiom, who were lovers and pro- 
moters of the practice of mufic, againit wicked meafure and effemi- 
pate melodies, the noife of flutes, cymbals, harps, and other inftru- 


™ Sec it in vol. I. page 284. n. 
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ments of deceit, feducing, the hearers to intemperance, and even 
idolatry, that if credit,be given to their opinions of the nature and 
tendency of fecular mufic, we mutt be inclined to. believe, as they 
in good earneit, profels to have done, that it was an invention of the 

vil. , 

, “The cultivation of mufic as a fcience was the employment of a. fet 
of men, in whom ll the. learning of the times may then be faid to have 
centered ; thefe were the regular clergy, of fuch of whom as flourifhed 
in the eleventh century and afterwards, it muft in juftice be faid, that 
what they wanted in knowledge, they made up in induftry ; and that 
thofe frequent barbarifms which occur in their writings, were in no 
fall degree atoned for by the clearnefs and precifion * with which on 
every occafion they delivered their fentiments.” 

“ To afcertain the degree of perfection,” fays our author, “ to 
which the. practice of inftrumental mufic had attained at any period be- 
tore the fixteenth century, would be very difficult. The Provengal 
fongs, as being mere vocal compofitions, afford no ground on which a 
conjecture might be formed ; .and as to their popular tunes, the airs of 
the Mufars and Violers, befides that they feem to have been melodies, 
for the moft part the effutions of tancy, and not regulated by harmonial 
precepts, the impreflion of them can hardly be {yppofed to have been 
either deep or latting; and this may be the chief reafon- that the know- 
ledge of them has not reached pofierity. . 

“ That the practice of inttrumental mufic was become familiar with 
fuch young perfons of both fexes as had received the benefit of a good 
education, is clearly intimated by the old poets. Not only the Squire, 
but the Clerk, Abtolon, in Chaucer, are by him defcribed, the one as 
floyting, i. €. fluting all the day, the other as playing fongs on « {mall 
Ribivle, and elfewhere on the Geterne +; and in the Confeflio Aman- 
tis. of Gower, fol. 178, b. is a plain intimation that the Citole, an 
inilrument near refembling the virginal, was in his time the recreation 
at well-educated young women f. 

“ Weare alfo told-by Boceave, in his Account of the Plague-at Fio- 
fence in 1 348, that the ladies and gentlemen who retired from that city, 
aod are the relators of the feveral tiories contained in his Decameron, 
aimeng other recreations inthe intervals of their difcouries, intermixed 
mutic ; and that fundry of the perions.awhoie names he mentions play- 
eon the lure and the viol. They alo danced to the mufic of the Cor- 
namuta or bagpipe, an inttrument which we may infer to have been 
held in but ordinary eflimation trom this circumitance, that it is put 


* Thefe qualities (eem to be but the necefflary refult of the old fcholaftic 
mythodef inttitution, in which legic made.g cantiderable part, and are in no 
infi@ace More manifef than.in the aicient forms. of judicial proceedings, fuch 
as writs and pleadings; of which Sac Matthew Hale, in his Hiftory of the 
Law, chap. 7, remarks that they were very fhoit, but very clear and con- 
fpicuous, orde:ly digefted, pithy, cfcar and rational. ‘The fame may be 
faid sn genesal of she mote ancicnt fiatutes. 


+ See the character of the Squire ameng the Piologues to the Canterbury 
Tales, as alfo the Miller's Ta ¢ patlim, 


I Vide infra, vol. pie page 106. 


‘ 
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into the hands of Tindarus, a domeftic of one ‘of ‘the ladies; befides 
that Chaucer in characterizing his Miller fays, 

‘ A baggepipe well cauth he blowe and foune.’ 

“ OF vecal concerts, ds they ftdod about the 1 Lor perl 
earlier, a judgment may be formed from the far Sof ieaae 
which abound with all the graces of harmony... Converts of initruments 
alone feem to be of later invention, at lea{t there is no clear evidence af 
the ferm in which they exitted, other tham treatifes anid compofitions 
for concerts of viols called Fantanfias, few whereof were publitheduill 
thirty years after *, dare Nests iu - 

“ Gio. Maria Artufi,.an ecclefiaftic of Bologna, and a writer om 
mufic about the sre 1600, defcribes the coneerts of his time.as abound- 
ing im {weetnefs of harmony, and confifting of cornets, trumpets, 
violins, viols, harps, utes, flutes and harpfichords; Thefe,, aa allo 
organs, regals, and guitars, are enumerated in the catalogue of initra- 
ments prefixed to the opera, L’Qjfeo, compofed by Claudio Monre- 
verde, and reprefented at manttta m 1607. Tom Coryat fpeaks .alio 
of a ormance at Venice, chiefly of inftraiental niufic, which ‘he 
protefts he would have travelled an hundred miles ‘on foot to hedr, bur 
without any fuch particular defcription as cab enable us to compare i 
with the concerts of more modern times.” nie e 


Our hiftorian has been ridiculed for introducing fuch kind of 
authorities as that of ‘Tom Coryat, on the fubje€t of mufic. 
The faftidious critics, | however, who affe% to defpife ‘the 
judgment of honett Tom, have probably as littl tafte and per- 
haps a worfe ear than that famous‘pedeftrian itinerant: - Oh 
this, at leaft, we may fately prefume, that few of thole criticaf- 
ters, who have attempted to turn our author into ridicule, for 
the preference lie gives to ‘the compofitions and performariccs 
of former times + before thofe of the prefent, are pofleffed of 
half that judgement which Our author difplays in his dilcourf 
on the fabjett. eaehd 

“* For the perfection of vocal harmony we muft:referto-a period of 
about fifty years, commencing at the yeur 1660, during which wete 
compofed madrigals for private recreation in‘abandance, that ‘ate the 
models of excellence in ther kind; and in'thi§Ypecies of naplic che 
compofers of our own country appear to bé infertor;to' none, The in;- 
provement of saciody is undoubtedly owing. to,the..drana ;,.and its 


* The earliclt of which-we ean {peak with. certainty, i 3 tweatifc in fo- 
lio by Thomas 2 Sanéta Maria, a Spanith Domin:caa, pubiidies! at Vailade- 
lid in ig7oy entitled ¢ Arte de tanner famafia paradecea. viguela, ¥,tode 
initiumendo de tres o quartro ordenes,’ which canrics the antiquily of cou- 
ce.ts for viols,. and thofe.compolitions culied Fantatias, back to that time, 
but leaves us.at a lofs as to other inftrumental concerts. : od 

+ We do not pretend to fay that our h.tlorian +s not fufficitatly diffute, 
perhaps too prolix on fone occations ; notwihaading which, his work 
muft on the whole, be pronounced aa infiructive, cnsertaining and valueble 
petfoymance. Rev. 
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union with harmony and an affemblage of all the graces and elegancies 
of both we may behold in the madrigals of Stradella and Bononcini, 
and the chorufles and anthems of Handel ; and among the compofitions 
for private ice im the duets of Steffani and Handel. As to the 
harmony of inftruments, it is the leaft praife that can be beftowed on the 
works of Corelli, Geminiani, and Martini, to fay thatthrough all the 
viciffitudes and fluctuations of caprice and faney, they retain their pri- 
mitive power of ing the affections, and recommending themfelves 
to all fober and judicious hearers *. 

“ To mufic of fach-acknowledged excellence as this, the preference 
of another kind, merely on the {core of novelty, is furely abfurd ; at 
leaft the argutnénts in favour of it feem to be no better than thofe of 
Mr. Bayes in behalf of what he calls the new way of dramatic writing ; 
which however were not found to be of fuch firength as to withftand 
the force of that ridicule, which was very feafonably employed in re- 
fioring the people to their wits.” 

“ In thofe kind of performances,” Sir John Hawkins obferves, ‘ in 
which not the lea{t regard is paid to harmony or expreflion, we feck in 
vain for that moti excellent attribute of mutic, its power to move the 
paifions,without which this divine fcience muft be confidered in no better 
a View than as the means of recreation to a gaping crowd, infenfible of 
its charms, and ignorant of its worth.” 


We are forry that the arrears we are in, with refpect to the 
publick, and the multiplicity of new publications before us, re- 
duce us tothe neceflity of referring our readers, curious of far- 
ther information, to the hiftory itfelf. 

W. 


* Of the inftramental mufic of the prefent day, notwithftanding the learn- 
ing and abilities of many compofers, the characteriltes. of it are noife with- 
out ha mony, exemplified in the frittering of pailages in‘o notes, requiring 
fuch an inftantaneous utterance, that thiity-two of them are f equently 
heard in the time which it would take moderately to count four; and of 
this caft are the Symphonies, Periodical Overtur.s. Q_artettasy Quintettos, 
aad the reft of the trafh daily obtruded on the world , 

“ Of folos for the violin, an elegant {pecies of compofition, as is evident 
in thofe mott excellegt ones of Corelli and Geminiani, and in’many of 
thofe of Le Clair, Carbonelli, Fefling, and Tartini, few have of late been 
publifhed that will bear twice hearing ; in general, the fole end of them is 
to difplay the powers of execution in prej..dice to thofe talents which are an 
artift’s greateft praife. 

“ The leffens for the harpfichord of Mr. Handel, abounding with fu- 
gues of the fineft contexture, and the moft pathetic airs, are an inexhauf- 
tib'e fund of delight; thofe of the prefent time have no other tendency 
than co degrade an inftrument invented for the elegant recreation of the 
youthful of the other fex, and to render it what at beft now appears to 
be, and may as truly as emphatically be termed, a tinkling cymbal. 
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A Fourney to the Highlands of Scotland. With occafional Re- 
maris on Dr Fobnfin’s Tour: By a Laty. Small 8vo. 3s. 
-Fielding and Walker. 


The account of this journey is written in the form of Let- 
ters to diftant friends ; in the preface to which, is given’an a- 
grecable, and perhaps the beft, kind of apology, for the publi- 
cation of the literary effufions of our numerous modern ira- 
vellers. 


“* The following letters are fele‘ted from a correfpondence, begun, 
continued, and completed, upon motives of amufement, invitation, 
and tendernefs. I took up the pen, indeed, to prove what will; I be- 
lieve, be found univerfally true upon all human occafions. Meditatin 
an excurfion into the interior parts of the kingdom ef Scotland, I had 
fcarcely loft fight of the towers of London, even at the end of my firit 
flage, before I felt that, according to Mr. Pope, 


‘ 


* Self-love, and focial is the fame.” 


We may tranfpart our perfons, I perceive, to the remoteft regions of 
the earth : From Caledonia we may direct our rambles into the deferts 
of Arabia, but the mind {fill remains untravelled, and clings fondly to 
that dear, and domettic circle whom we have left over our own fire-fide, 
and whofe prayers and wifhes are for ever on the wing to keep pace 
with our migrations. As the chaife therefore ran rapidly along, bear- 
ing me every moment farther from the fcenes of my accu‘tomed cons 
verfation, and the beloved objects, by whofe ingenuity they were fup- 
ported, I refolved to make my journey in fome meafure compenfate the 
tatigue of undertaking it. This firft fuggetted tome thofe pleafures 
which are allowed even to abfence, the pieajures of the pen ; accordingly, 
I refolved to travel rather critically than cafually, rather to accomodate 
my friends with information than merely to gratify the greedinefs of 
vacant curiofity. The confequences were, I did not futler the poiti- 
lion to indulge. his profeffional paflion, to pafs britkly through any 
parts of cultivated country, or rattle rapidly over the pavement of towns, 
that were fertile of remark, but ordered him to go /entimentally. In a 
word, I rode pencil in hand, employing myfelf in drawing a fketch of 
the landfcape, whether of hill or valley, morafs or mountain, as.it lay 
before me ; a tafk, not the lefs agreeable for its abounding in novelties ; 
or for the various profpects which rewarded it.” . 

Such is our female travelier’s own account of this production ; 
to which the adds, that, on her return to London, fhe had dif- 
fidence enough to put the copies of her letters into the hands 
of a literary géntleman, who arranged them for the prefs. 
Now whether the entertainment, the reader will meet with in 
the perufal, be owing moft to the literary gentleman, or the 
traveling lady, is little to the purpofe, if the information) be 
genuine, and that perufal amufing.—How far it is fo, the rea 
der himfelf may judge from the following fpecimens, 
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« 


Yo the Eart of C 
Sterling, Auguft 22, 1775. 


« I refume the pen, my Lord, to let you know, we are once more 
in motion, having turned our backs on Edinburgh, and begun our 
journey into Murray. You defire me to continue writing, and to make 
my remarks on things as they {trike me—-You fhall be obeyed; fo 
when you are tired, do not complain. We yefterday dined at Linlith- 
gow, famous for the remains of the palace where Mary Queen of Scots 
was born, but which has nothing now remaining except the outer 
walls, It appears from the roads a fine ruin ; it was burnt in forty-five 
by the King’s army. ‘The next ftage was Falkirk, and from thence to 
Sterling, where we lodged: We this day took the track of the rebel ar- 
my; and were I to offer my opinion from the ob‘ervations I have been 
enabled to make of the life and manners of this people, it would be, 
that, their fo eaflily gaining followers, and poflefling themfelves of thefe 
towns, is not at all furprifing ; fince thofe, who were well-affe‘ted 
to government, were fo few, in comparifon with that ignorant multi- 
tude, which ran with the ftream, and were one moment ready to join the 
Pretender’s ftandard, and the next, on fight of our troops, to difcard 
their new-acquired friends and throw up their bonnets for Kine 
George. 


** Some popular Chief 
More noify than the reft, but cries halloo, 
And in a trice the bellowing herd come out ; 
And one and all is the word ; 
They never afk for whom, or what they fight, 
But curn ’em out, and fhew ’em but a foe; 
Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarreis.” 


Js it then matter of wonder that towns fhould yield, which had it not 
in their power to make the leatt refiftance to this rabble of defpera- 
does? for /uch, and not an army, it might, with juftice, be ftiled, 
But a truce with politics, they ill become a woman’s pen; and I know 
not a more ridiculous character than a petticoat pedant, or politician, 
Neverthelefs, being on the {,ot, which, at that period, fet all England 
ina tremor; I was led irrefiftibly to thefe confequent reflections ;. let 
this plead my excufe, I this morning took a view of Srertine Cas- 
TLz, which ftands on a very high rock, fortified impregnably by na- 
ture, Within its walls is a fquare building ornamented with pillars 
refting on ftrange grotefque-looking figures. It was once the palace of 
feveral of the Scotch kings, From the ramparts of the caftle, you are 
eiented with one of the moft romantic and beautiful views in Scot- 
and; you fee a vatt plain waving with yellow corn (now in all its beau- . 
ty) adorned with woods, and watered by the river Forth; which 
though but four miles of water, by its various mazes and labyrinths, 
peninfula-like, covers twenty miles of ground, and appears, to a cafual 
obferver,, not as one river, but a number of rivers. I think one of the 
greatelt beauties that Scotland eminently poflefles, is, their many noble 
I rivers, 
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rivers, Which is, a full compenfation for that general want of wood 
which is complained of ky un/fatisfied travellers; who are fo far from 
being contented with the profpect before them, they mutt forfooth 
have towns and countries-made on purpofe to pleafe them, or elfe they 
exclaim againft art and nature, even for prefenting them with that very 
variety, which conftitutes the greateft entertainment. Nor do theie 
querulous gentlemen feem to reflect that, if the face of the earth was 
naturally uniform; if deftitute of that diverfity, which it derives from 
the hill and valley, the barren heath, and the blooming garden, there 
would neither be any motive to excite the curiofiry of the traveller, 
nor, perhaps, any incentive for one country to connest itfelf commerci- 
ally with another. But with refpect to Scotland it is but in a few places 
totally denuded, 1 mean not to infinuate, like the pedantic Dr. J—, 
that there are but two trees in one county, and they fumpy: But J— 
isa gentleman whofe ability and veracity as an Hiftorian, I mutt be: 
leave to call in queilion, in {pite of that curious adaptation of high-flawn 
words, which he hath, with great labour, jumbled together for the 
edification of thofe good people that travel in their clofets ; to fuch only, 
mutt his tour be addreffed, fince thofe who go en the fame road, will 
foon be convinced, how falfe an account he has ‘given of a country, to 
the hofpitality of whofe inhabitants he owns himfelf fo much obliged, 
As a theorifi, I allow Dr. J———— to be a very moral man; but as a 
pratlical moralift, at \eait while on his tour, I have as great an objection 
to him, as I have to his biographical, /econd-fghted ettufions : for, what 
fhaii be faid of a perfon, who after many printed confeffions of conttant 
kindnefs, goes deliberately through an extentive track of country, drink- 
ing your drink, eating your bread, repofing on your bed, and then, 
with premeditated malignity, dipping his goofe-quill in gall, and return- 
ing into his own country, merely to fwell her trrumph over that, which 
hath cherifhed him? Is it not, my Lord, (to adopt the nervous lan- 
guage of that Shakefpeare whom he hath elucidated into obfcerity)* 


“© As his hand, 
Should tear the mouth that lifteth food to’t ?” 


I cannot think that, a greater misfortune can attend a people, than 
for thefe fnarlers, (who, from the nature of their conftitutions and their 
cloiftered habits of life, ever look on the biack fide of the profpett ;) 
to vifit any nation as Literary travellers, fince they travel not with in- 
tent to give the world a fair account of manners and cuftoms, but meres 
ly to exaggerate the bad and fink the good. This is the natural confe- 
quence ariting from the writings of a Dr. J , which ought to meet 
with the contempt that a falfe reprefentation of a very worthy fet of 
people deferves. The length of my letter frightens me, therefore I 
will not add a word more than that 


I am, my Lord, 


your much obliged fervant. 


* Alluding to Dr. Jo-—’s edition of Shakefpearc. 
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To Lapy Mary i, 


Edinburgh, Auguft 18, 177§ 


‘¢ When we returned to Edinburgh, my dear Lady Mary, we made 
a party co dine at Kofline Cattle, a place whith hath given its name to 
one ot their pretry plaintive tunes, of which you are fuch an admirer. 
We are apt to contider fuch places as the claffic ground of Scotland ; 
which hath certainly produced fome pathetic poets, as well as illuitri- 
ous hitlorians; and we have as much pleafure in fitting under the 
buthes of Traquair, the birks of Invermay, or on the banks of the 
‘Tweed, liftening ‘o the fongs of the poets, as in reading the pro- 
founder paves of Puilofophy, or tracing the biographical annals of 
the A:fortc Mute. 

** Rofline Cale is fituated on a little hillock on the banks of the 
river Efx, It appears by the thicknefs of the walls, and the extent of 
the foundation, to have been a ftrong place; and was the feat of a 
prince of Orkney, who, an old woman—the Cicerone of the place— 
aflured us, was the fecond man in the kingdom, and that his wife was 
drefled in velvet; this was all the information /le could give us, and, 
therefore, all I can give yox.—The chapel, which lies about 200 yards 
from the caftle, is more modern; and, though our old woman def- 
canted on its antiquity, by the fiddles and other ornaments on the roof, 
cannot be above 400 years old. ‘The pillars that fupport it are all dif- 
ferent in form, and one of them, which is thought the handfomeft, 
though I cannot tell why, is called the Prince’s pillar, or the *pren- 
tice’s—our conduétrefs told us a legend of the matler’s having killed his 
*prentice through envy, becaufe he had excelled him in the conftruc- 
tion of it. I ownl faw nothing to envy in the beauty of any pillar 
there ; but then it mutt be confidered, that perhaps I underftand as lit- 
tle of the beauties of architecture, as thofe by whom thefe pillars were 
planned. There is a vaulted chapel underneath the other, which has 
a holy-water font, and other remains of the popith decorations ; 
which makes me wonder how it efcaped the rage of retormation with fo 
little damage.—Near this place is a pretty little inn, where we had 
moft excellent trout and eels juft taken from the river below us :—the 
pa too was fuperior to what we generally meet with, and the civi- | 
ity of the people rendered it one of the moit agreeable jaunts I have 
yet had.—Betore I conclude my letter, (tho’ I am afraid you are alrea- 
dy yawning over it) I muft prefent you with an elegy, or a fong, or a 
fomething, which a gentleman has lately wrote on this delightful {pot : 
it conveys a very good idea both of the ruinous and flourifhing beauties 
of the place. You will, perhaps, not value very highly the produc- 
tion of a northern Mule, nor would you fcarcely imagine at times, 
there was heat enough in the climate to kindle the enthufiafm of the 
bard : But I doubt not you will be (as Jwas) of 4 contrary opinion, 
when you have perufed the following ftanzas ; and that I may no 
longer detain you irom them, I conclude myielf, 


Yours, fineerely. 


ROS. 
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ROSLINE CASTLE 


** At dead of night, the hour, when courts 
In gay fantaftic pleafures move, , 
And haply Mira joins their {ports, 
And hears fome newer, richer love; 
To Rostine’s ruins I repair, 
A folitaty wretch forlorn ; 
To mourn, uninterrupted, there, 
My haplefs love, her haplefs fcorn, 


No found of joy difturbs my firain, 
No hind is whiftling on the hill ; 
No hunter winding o’er the plain ; 
No maiden finging at the rill, 
Efk, murim’ring thro’ the dufky pines, 
Reflects the moon’s mift-maniled beam ; 
And fancy chills, where’er it thines, 
To fee pale ghofts obfcurely gleam, 


Not fo the night, that in thy halls 
Once, Rostine, danc’d in joy along ; 
Where owls now fcream along thy walls, 
Refounded mirth-infpiring fong : 
Where bats now reft their fmutty wings, 
Th’ impurled feaft was wont to flow ; 
And Beauty danc’d in graceful rings, 
And Princes fat, where nettles grow. 


What now avails, how great, how gay , 
How fair, how fine, their matchlefs dames ! 
There, fleeps their undiftinguih’d clay, 
And even the ttones have loft their names, 
And yon gay crowds mutt foon expire ! 
Unknown, unprais’d, their Fair-one’s name: 
Not fo the charms that verfe infpire , 
Encreafing years encreafe her fame. 


Oh Mira! what is ftate or wealth ? 
The Great can never love like me; 
Wealth adds not days, nor quickens health ; 
Then wifer thou, come, happy be ; 
Comme, and be mine in this {weet fpot, 
Where Efk rolls clear his little wave, 
We'll live—and Efk fhall, in a cor, 
See joys that Rosxin£ never gave.” 
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The Gamblers, a Poem; with Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
4to. 3s. Hooper. 


A fevere, but we fear an ineffe€tual, fatire on the fafhionable 
phrenzy of gaming. The poet, after defcribing the principal 
icenes and charaéters devoted to it, proceeds to the lait a& of 
the finifhed gamefter, whofe ill-luck at hazard reduces him to 
de{pair, and puts an end to his miferable being. 


Amid the Club *, adventurous ftood the King, [* Jockey-C!ub.] 
And loudly dar’d the boldeft to the Ring. 
The chiefs advance, and Harpax burns to try, 720 
With mighty Kings, the fortune ot the dye. 
But who with Kings contends, his forfeit life 
The fine hall pay, and curie th’ unequal ftrife. 
The work of Dice begins, and ** Seven the Main ;” 
« Eleven the Nick”—dear labyrinths of Gain! 725 
Tis Hedging, Pleccing, Loading, Cogging, Betting, 
Long-Odds, Long-Geilery, Cheating, Swearing, Setting. 
But ioon tad H.rpax mourns the incklefs Main, 
And Nicks advance their conquering aid in vain, 
The Doéfors tail.—-And now, in mad defpair, 730 
The turious man, blafpheming, rends his hair: 
Now moodful grown, a gloomy calm fucceeds, 
The lips ot blaiphemy repreft by deeds : 
To cheat his Ged, Omnipotence to flee, 
Impious, he meditates the Grande Sortie; 733 
That welcome, dreaiful, cordial of the Sad ! 
The Fool’s refort, the refuge of the Mad! 
The Lover's cure, the Tyraat’s furett friend, 
The Coward’s triumph, and the Gamefter’s end! 
And now tke moon-itruck ian for death prepares, 74° 
And, launching, vainly hopes to end his cares, 
The felt-fame God, all-poweriul, and all-wife, 
That chaften’d here, hereafter can chattife. 
His palm the univeri futtains : —fhall Man 
Confine Iafinitude, or God trepan? 745 
“ Away, vain Doubt!” the defperate Hero cry'd, 
Then grafp’d the welcome Death, with dreadful pride! 
The Flint he fix’d, and well the Cock furvey’d, 
With trembling joy the Trigger next effay’d ; 
V. 7139. The Ring.| Not the Ring in Hyde-Park, where the 


boldeft are often dared; but the Ring at Hazard, where adventurers depofit 
their money. 


V. 735- Grande Sortie.] The Grand Leap, or Suicide’s defcent. 


V. 748. The Flint he fix'd, &c.\ In allufion to Homer’s beautiful de- 
{cription of the Bow of Paadarus, IL. 4. 


Eaxe Oe yroprdas as rabwy, xab vEve% Baria* 
Nevpny ev paty mirnowv, Toby ds oidycoy* 
Avlag emresds xuxrcleges prye Toko slevve. 

Avyés Bros vevgn de wey’ saxer, aod ciclos 
CéCirns, x29 opsrev sxsrlec bors pevecirwre 
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The Barrel ftrait unferew’d, and lodg’d with care 
The Leaden Death, and Nitrous Vengeance, there. 
Then, to his ear the thundering Tube applies.— 
Fate fign’d ; and Death's impatient Warrant flies. 
Thus, when Ambition on fome diftant thore 
Lets flip the dogs of blood, and thirfts for more, 
The Die of War for dear dominion thrown, 
Relentlefs Ammon bids the Nations groan ; 
And now to fleece, and now to Joad, he tries, 
And for the Zyran/’s crimes the Subjeé dies. 
But loving Souls in virtuous leagues allied, 
Nor force can rend, nor conquering Death divide. 
How oft, dear Youth! obfervant didft thou blend 
Th’ experienc’d Groom, th’ unmercenary Friend! 
And oft thine Heel provok’d th’ equettrian ftrife, 
And oft thou’tt brav’d the precipice of life, 
In Friendthip’s caufe——oft taught the generous Steed 
Weil-manag’d fury, and mechante {peed : 
For, Jockey-fame, and Knowledge were thine own, 
And foremott in the roll.of Grooms you fhone. 
Yet mark! fequacious of thy much-lov’d Ghott, 
Bellario {eeks the dark Cimmerian coat; 
And mindful of thine end, and friendfhip’s rites, 
In Death partakes, and fhade with thade unites. 
One hour divides, one facred urn contains 
His honour’d afhes, and thy lov’d remains: 
For, near that walk, where thoufands every dav, 
Pimps, Courtiers, Coxcombs, faunter life away ; 
Where mix the Bankrupt and the broken Wit, 
The forward Bully, and the fneaking Cit; 


V. 752. Then to bis ear the thundering Tube applies.) Why thundering ? 
Could Harpax hear the report? 1 am credibly informed he could not: for 
that the application of a loaded tube to the auditory nerves, effeétually «le- 
ftroys all fenfe of searing. I would therefore reduce the Line to the level 
of common fenfe. . 

Then to his ear the \evell’d tube applies. 
All tubes mutt be devell’d in a certain direétion, before their contents can be 
lodged with due execution. Wars. : 

V. 756. The die of War.] ** Faéta cf Alea: if we don’t kill them, they 
will kill us.”——The noble language of a noble Lord. 

V.759- And for the Tyrant’s crimes ihe Subje® dies.} 

mm oAKavTO Ob Accoty 
Ovvene tov yweurny nTne CENT NE 
Argesans. lun > 
Quicquid dehrant reges, pledtuntur Ackivi. Hor, 

V. 765. And oft thou'ft brav'd the Pome of life, 

In Friendjoip’s caufe.] Rilquing his neck by riding matches for 


his friend Bellario, when the fidelity of Grooms and Jockeys could not be 


‘depended on. : é : 
+971. Cimmerian coaft.| Cimmeria was a ¢ountry near Baie and 


the Lake Avernus, the fabulous defcent into Hell. 


Cimmerion 
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Where Demi-reps and Demi-heroes throng, 780 
And empty Poets warble empty foug ; P 
Where Cheapfide Cuckolds, in their Beft, repair 
On fabbaths,. with their Dears, to take the air; 
Where elms o’erfhade; and, grateful to the tkies, 
In fragrant fleams 4ugéan odours rifle— 785 
A paflage leads to Cleveland’s courtly Row, 
And well that paflage Kings, and Chairmen know. 
There, tothe right, a goodly ftructure ttands, 
Whofe fouthern afpect Mall and Park commands, 
Here Beauty’s chatte Vice-gerent holds her drum, 79° 
And Peers of tafy confcience, nightly, come: 
Here Princes knock, Ambaffadors refort, 
And Maids of Honour drive the Sunday Sport ; 
Cards all their joy, and Pleafure all their aim, 
And thefe a Fortune lgfe, and thofe a Name. 795 
With different views a different game they {pring ; 
One fteals an Aflignation, one a Ring. 
Dear fcene,\ at once, of Sharping and Delight! . 
Where Love, and Plunder, rule by turns the Night. 
Her Virtue here, when Fortune turns the {cale, 800 
My Lady, nothing backward, fets to fale: 
A Debt of Honour is a facred thing ; 
This Centries know, nor Centries fables fing. 
*Twas here, what time adventurous Harpax fell, 
And left the Shadow for the Subffance, Het, 805 
As by fome powerful fympathy poffett, 
Death's fecret hand Bellarto’s breath fuppreft. 


Cimmerion etiam obfcuras acceffit ad arces, 
Queis nunqudm candente dies apparuit ortu, 
Sive fupra terras Phabus, feu curreret infra. TIBuL. 


V. 785. Augéan odours.) The fragrance of a Stable-yard. 

V. 803. This Centries know, &c.} Fame reports, that once upon a time, 
about the folemn hour of midnight, when all was wrapt in fleep, fave,the 
ever-wakeful Eyes of Sentinels, watchful over the a€tions of mortal men 
and women—a fleeplefs guardian of the night, ftationed within the atmof- 
phere of Augean odours, darting his unflumbering eyes around, witneiled, « 
through the brown fhades of night, a Debt of Honour difcharged in the fath- 
ionable mode. The gallant creditor (a mighty Colonel, it is faid) with un- 
common generofity of Soul, prefenting the honeft Sentinel with a whole 
Shilling, the ftory had the misfortune, by ten o’clock the next morning, to 
be bruited — the whole three regiments of Foot-guards. 

V. 805. And left the foadow for the fubfiance, Hell.| Hell, the Gehenna 
of the Damn’d, adumbrated in the earthly Type, defcribed above, pafim. 

V. 806. As yy fome powerful fympathy pofeft.| It was an antient opinion, 
that there fubfifted a certain Sympathy between near and tender relations, 
fond lovers and their miftreffes, true and fincere friends, &c. &c. either arty 
feeling itfelf touched and affeéted with whatever concerned the other, nd 
foever diftant and feparated they might be. Were it necefiary, many ua- 
doubted inftances of thefe panbatbies might be adduced. Agreeable to the 
above doétrine, Bellario teels the mortal Sympathy of fliffening fe and 
uanerving damps, which the Death of his friend Harpax is {uppofed to 
communicate, 

Thofe 


The Hiftory of the Flagellants, &c. 
Thofe joints that well advane’d the rattling trade, 
Unnerving damps, and ftiffening frofts invade: 


His pale lips quiver at th’approaching blatt, 
And Hazard, Hell, and Harpax, wares latt! 





The Hiftory of the Flagellants, or the Advantages of Difcipline ; 
Being a Paraphrafe and Commentary on the Hiftoria Flagel- 
lantium of the Abbé Beileax, Doétor of the Sorbonne, Canon of 
the Holy Chapel, &c. By Somebody who is not Doétor of the 
Sorbsnne. 4to. 11. 1s. Hingefton. 


“ The Abbé Boileau, the Author of the Hiforia Flagellantium, 
was elder brother to the celebrated Poet of that name. He filled, feve- 
ral years, the place of Dean of the Metropolitan Church of Sens, and 
was thence promoted to the office of one of the Canons of the Holy 
Chapel, in Paris, which is looked upon as a great dignity among the 
French Clergy. 

** While he was in that Office, about the year 1700, he wrote, 
among other Books, that which is the fubject of this Work *. This 
Bogk, in which the Public expected, from the title of it, to find an 
Hiftory of the particular Seét of Hereticks called Flagellants, only con- 
tained an aggregation of facts and quotations on the fubject of felt- 
difciplines and flagellations in general among Chriftians (which, if the 
Book had been well done, would have been no lefs interefting), anda 
mixture of alternate commendation, and blame, of that practice. 

“ The Theologians of that time, however, took offence at the 
Book. They judged that the Author had been guilty in it, of feveral 
heretical afiertions, for inftance in faying, as he does in two or three 
places, that Jefus Chrift had fuffered flagellation againtt his will; and 
they particularly blamed the cenfurcs which, amidit his commendations 
of it, he had paffed upon a prattice which fo many Saints had adopted, 
fo many Pontiffs and Bifhops had advifed, and fo many Ecclefiattical 
Writers had commended. 

** In the fecond place, they objected to feveral faéts which the Au- 
thor had inferted in his Book, as well as to the fingular freedom of ex- 
preffion he had fometimes indulged; and they faid that fuch facts, and 
fuch manner of expreflion, ought not td be met with in a Book writ- 
ten by a good Chriftian, and much lefs by a Dean of the Metropolitan 
Church of Sens, a Canon of the Holy Chapel, and in fhort by a Man 
invefted with a great dignity in the Church; in which latter refpett 
they were perhaps right +. 


* The title of the Book is Hiftoria Flagellantium, de reflo @ perverfo 
Slagrorum ufu apud Chrifianos. 12m0. Parifiis, apud J. Aniffon, T ypogra+ 
phiez Regia Prefectum, MDCC. ” ; sa 

+ Our Author, who was rather fingular in the choice of his fubje&s, 
had written another Treatife De taGibus impudicis probibendis, and anovher 
on the drefs of Clergymen, wherein he attempted to prove that they might 
as well wear it short as long. 
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“ Among the Critics of our Author’s Book, were the Jefuits oF 
Trevoux; the then conductors of u periodical Review, called the 
Journal de Trevoux. ‘The Poet Boileau, taking the part of his Brother, 
anfwered their criticifms by the following epigram: 

Non, le livre des Flagetlans 
N’a jamais condamné, lifiz le bien mes Peres, 
Ces rizidités falutaires 
Que pour ravir le Ciel, faintement violens, 
Exercent fur leurs corps tant de Chrétiens aufféres. 
Il blame feulement cet abus odieux 
D ttaler © ad offrir aux yeux 
Ce que leur doit toiyours cacher la bienféance, 
Et combat vivement la fauffe piétt, 
Qui, fous couleur d’ éteindre en nous la volupté, 
Par l’auftérité méme & par la pénitence 
Sait allumer le feu de la lubricité.” 
’ Such is the account given, of the Abbé Boileau’s perfor- 
mance, in the preface to the prefent hiftory: the writer of 
which, having lighted on a copy, judged that its fingularity 
and the nature of the faéts it contains rendered it worthy to be 
laid before the public~For our own part, we mutt confefs 
ourfelves to be of a very different opinion ; for, though its fin- 
gularity may reconimeid it to the curious among the learned, 
the nature of the faéts it contains is fuch as, we think, fhould 
have deterred, rather than encouraged, the writer in drefing 
it, as he fays, ‘* in vulgar language,” for the ufe of the un- 
learned, indeed, unle{s the writer intended this work for an 
ironical fatire on hiftory in general, or the pretended philofo- 
phical Hiftorians of modern times in particular, we can fee no 
ood wie; nor difcover any laudable defign, in its publication. — 
he pretacer, it is true, hath enumerated its utility and advan- 
tages; but we can hardly conceive him to be ferious, when he 
infinuates that there is nothing contained in it inconfiftency 
with decency and religion. On the other hand, we cannot 
help regarding both the text and commentary, here prefented 
us, a8 an affront both to relivion and decency. The commen 
tator, it muft be owned, hath a recent precedent, in the fa- 
vourable reception of [ riftram Shandy, how far even obfcenity 
may be made acceptable to the public, when artfully introduced 
beneath the matk of amufement. . And that this hiftory is 
amufing we cannot deny, although we cannot but condemn 
fuch kind of amuicment; miofi of the pleafant ftories contained 
in it appearing to us more calculated, allixmer le few de la lubrie 
été, than to anfwer any other purpofe whatever; unlefs it bé 
that of putiiug money into the tranflator’s pocket *.—On thé 


* Books of tus ftamp bemg too eagerly fought after, and the Abbé 
Boilcau’s work, “ a iwelves book, printed ona very large type, being hete 
{welicd into a majeliic quarto” price one guinea. Rev. 
whole, 


4 Letter to Courtney Melmoth, Ejq. agt 


whole, we are forry to fee fo much learning and ingenuity fo 
egregioufly mifapplied on fuch a fubje&t. At the fame time 
we hope it is not true, that fuch a wafte of both hath been com- 
mitted, as we are informed, by the Genevan Advocate, de 


Loline *, 
S, 
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4 Letter to Courtney Melmoth, Efg; With fome Remarks on two 
Books, called Liberal Opinions, and the Pupil of Pleafure. 8va, 
6d +. Wilkie. 


We fhould not take up this /ttle performance again (not 
that we proportion our attention to literary produétions accor- 
ding to the ratio of their bulk) had not the abrupt leave, 
we were obliged to take of it laft month, led many of our 
readers into the fuppofition that we entirely approved of the 
Letter-writer’s cenfure on Mr. Melmoth’s books above men- 
tioned. In juftice to this ingenious, young author, as well as 
jn — to the interefting nature of the fubject, we therefore 
beg leave to be a little more explicit. 

The Letter-writer ftates her objections, at the beginning of 
her epiftle thus. 

‘* I have been defired by fome friends, to read the books above- 
mentioned, and to give my opinion of them, whether or no they may 
fafely be put into the hands of youth, 

* This queftion I conceive to be of fome importance to the public, 

which is concerned in the publication of fuch books as are written pro- 
feffedly for the benefit of the'rifing generation. 
- Such, Sir, is your declared intention, and it is prefumed that fuch 
is your real defign, but if this be true, you muft have been under 
great miftake, as to the means that are moft likely to produce this ¢f- 
tect :—and as you appear to be of dideral opinions, I cannot doubt that 
you will readily lend an ear to the admonition of a friend to human 
kind, who is more folicitous to promote the caufe of virtue,’than ta 
expofe the failings and miftakes of any of her friends, ' 

* Permit me, Sir, to afk you a ferious quettion : dg yau really think 
that the caufe of virtue is promoted, by reprefentations of vice ?—you 

ave a Wwatm and luxuriant imagination, a flowing and eafy ftyle, and 
your forte is in the difplay of {tenes of voluptuoufnefs, you dwell upon 
minute circumftances that heighten the deferiptions, and give the 
utmoft feope to the reader’s imagination. Your fcenes do not ‘excite 
any hatred of vice; that is referved for the after-reflexions upon it, 
which I fear will not eradicate the former impreffians, 


* Author of a treatife on the Conftitution of England, Rev, 
. $ Bg miftake, in our Jaft, put One Shilling, 
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“ The Pupil of Pleafure is the preceptor of voluptuoufnels : think 
you that any fober matron would fuffer her daughters or nieces to read 
the 24th letter of the firft volume out? indeed two thirds of the book 
aré rather calculated to in'pire vice than’ to correct it.” 

The writer proceeds, 

“ Is it necefiary that our fex fhould know all the myfteries of ini- 
quity; in order to defend ‘us from the fnares of yours?—I truft not— 
ignorance of vice is at leaft oxe of the prefervatives againit it—there is 
fomething in true modefty, Tincorrupted by falfe refinements, that lays 
a {tronger reftraint upon the mott abandoned libertine, than the utmoft 
effets of that prudence which is aeqbired at the expence of female deli- 

cacy.” . en® 

We are of the writer’s opinion, that the caufe of virtue is not 
promoted by reprefentations 6f-vice; as well as that itis by 
no means neceflary the. female fex fhould know all the myfte- 
ries of iniquity, in orderito defend them from the {nares of the 
men.» Om: the| contrary we are of opinion that female delicacy 
(we had almoft ;{aid female virtue) depends almoft entirely on 
that-innacence, which. is founded on ignorance. As the tree 
of knowledge was-fatal-to the firft woman, it has been genefal- 
ly fo, to: her «lefeendants. ; At the fame time we cannot cofidenin 
the particular paflages pointed out by’ Euphrafia, nor indeed 
Mr, Melmoth’s manner of defcription in ‘general, '- However 
bold and animated his outlines or even glowing the! colours, 
with which he foretimes, heightens the picture, they do not ap- 
pear to us to be calculated to excite loofe or criminal defires. 
The 24th letter, pointed out by Euphrafia, as particularly ex- 
ceptionable, appears, on the other hand, calcuiated to expofe 
the moft refined and ‘dangerous powsk, of feduction, poffeffed 
by unfeeling men; that of sfeAting what they. do not feel. 
The fcene there deferibed is calculated’, to warp, to’ alarm, >to 
terrify the innocent female, and inform her of the praétice of 
diffimulation to a degree, which fhe would otherwife ‘think im- 
poffible : And this 1s done furcly, without exciting any other 
feeling in the reader than that of horror and deteftation againft 
the accomplifhed diffembler. Euphrafia extols, among other 
writers, the inimitable Richardfon, who is complimented by 
fome for having * taught the paffions to play at the command 
of virtue ,” we Mae, thinking, however, there are fome 
feenes and paffages: in Richardion’s works, much more calcu- 
lated to excite loofe images and wanton defires than we meet 
with in the books which are the fubje& of Euphrafia’s letter.—— 
Nor are we fingular.in our opinion of the propriety, with 
which Mr. Melmoth has laudably endeavoured to expofe the 
pernicious fyftem of Lord Chefterfield in his Pupil of Pleafute : 
as a proof of which we. tranfcribe an. extraét or two of a letter 


I from 
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from a very ingenious and able critic ;* who has himfelf been 
cenfured for making too free with the letters of that noble Lord, 
*< J am peculiarly pleafed,” fays he, ** and affeéted with Mr. 
Melmoth’s command of language, his redundant imagination, 
his various and animated deferiptions, and his happy application 
of them, in order to expofe Lord Chefterfield’s - principles ; 
but, above all, with the contempt and honeft indignation, he, 
exprefles for his maxims and licentious morals.” The .pupil 
of pleafure, fayshe, “ is Lord Chefterfield’s Theory of education 
and manners embodied and exhibited in full proportion, The 
colours are his, and difpofed according to his'prefeript : the 
motion, the attitude, the paflions and manners are copied from 
him, and bear the’ ftrongeft refemblance of their original ; 
while the infincerity, the hypocrify and treachery of Sedley, the 
infamy of his life and the mifery of his death, render him: an 
objec of contempt, deteftation and horror.”-—~After making 
this declaration in favour. of Mr, Melmoth, we muft in juftice 
to the author of the pérformance before us, confefs that ‘it 
contains! fame very juft and interefting refle€tions on the prefent 
fituatiow and circumftances of women in refpeét to their con4 
neétions and commerce with men. , 

“ The female fex are equally injured by the pride and difrefpect. of 
the pedant, and the impertinent familiarity of the licentious, Female 
virtue, like regal prerogative, is hurt by being too frequently and fa- 
miliarly difcuffed ; both are beft derved.in a refpectful filence :—-but this 
has been boldly broken by both friends and enemies, and itis now be; 
neceflary to make a thorough enquiry into the merits -of the 
Cauie, - .. { tip +e 

“ In this fituation, it is worthy the, enquiry of a philofopher, why 
at a time when our fex has had fo much honour done to it by the chamy 
pions of your fex, -and exemplary virtues and accomplifhments of indi; 
viduals of ours, there fhould be fo many liberties taken by the herd of 
your fex, with the generality of ours? Richardfon-—-—-Fordyce——= 
Thomas—Ruflel—Gregory—— have, by refpecting us, become them- 
felves refpeftable. The names of Carter-——-Lennos——Montague 
—Griffith———Chapone —— have in our days appeared as examples 
ot female virtue, adorned with the higheft accompl#hments:—are~ not 
fuch patrons and patronefles fufficient to oblige the men in general to 
treat us with refpect, or at leait with decorum ?——alas no !——~it_ap- 
pears too plainly they are not. I can only conjecture the caufes of this 
evil, and leave it to abler pens topurfue the enquiry, ‘and to draw from 
it inferences that may be beneficial to-pofterity. 


“* There is a ftrange alteration in the manners; of both fexes im this 


country witbin the laft twenty years, which will afford fufhicient mat- 
ter for inveitigation ; there-are alfo fome particular confiderations that 


' 


* The Reverend Mr. Thomas Hunter, author of Obfervations on Lord 
Chefterficli’s Letters. ance *e ; 


will 
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will throw alight upon the fubject: for example, the too frequent in- 
{tances of conjugal infidelity may tairly be traced from the famous mar- 
riage act, before that era they were very rare in this country ; ma 
other kinds of degeneracy may in like manner be eafily traced to their 
fources :—there are two methods of purfuing the enquiry I would 
recomme 

“ The firft tedious, dry, diffufe, unfatisfactory; the fecond fhort, 
clear, and demonttrative ; the firit takes 4 circuit, and enquires into the 
various methods of education in different times and countries, and from 
thence reafons of their effects upon the manners; the fecond briefly 
confiders the manners firft, and traces from them the good or evil me- 
thods of education ; for example, if we look back to any period of time, 
when the fons of Britain were hardy, manly and virtuous, and her 
daughters fober, delicate and chafte, we cannot doybt but they were 
properly educated. 

“« When we confider the manners of the youth of our days, we can- 

not but believe there is fomething wrong in the prefent fyitem of edu- 
cation, and in the manner of their introduction into the world, as they 
approach to the age of maturity. If our fons are effeminate’ and 
difiolute, and our daughters pert, affected and diffipated, we may: 
draw thefe brief conclufions in defiance of Kouffeau and all his difci- 
ples ; that reftraint is abfolutely necetlary in the education of the youth 
of both fexes. : 
_ That a too early, introduction into 4 as it is called, is deitructive 
to that modefty which nature intended for the guard of virtue. That 
a too early intércourfe between the two fexes, whether in public or 
private afiemblies, renders them cheap in the eyes of each other, and 
initead of promoting matimony, produces celibacy, which needs nq 
proof ; for as Slender fays, “* upon further familiarity there grows 
More contempt.” a 

“ Lattly, that by reading books of all kinds and tendencies indifcri- 
minately, young people acquire a dangerous kind of knowledge, that 
cultivates their paffions, and weakens their reafon; it litters the head 
and corrupts the heart; and that one of the great corruprers of the 
principles and practice of the youth of this age and country is 
A Circutatine Lisrary.” 


In this we are in fome degree of Euphrafia’s opinion; but 


the reafon is not that fuch Libraries are circulating, but that the 
books circulated are in general fuch terrible trath. S. 





The Englifoman’s Fortnight in Paris; or the Art of ruining him- 
Leif there ina few Days. By an Obferver.. Tranflated from 
the French. 8vo. 3s. Durham. 

This Obferver is neither 2 Rouffau nor a Smollett * ; his re- 
marks are, neverthelefs, fhrewd and pertinent, and may afford 


~ Who pare bale en a See entertaining account of the tricks 
impofitions oft rifians ; the former in his Eloifa, and the latter -i 
the Memoirs of Ferdinand Count Fathom, wines i St 4 


not 
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not only agreeable entertainment but beneficial inftruétion to 
fuch as are in a fituation to require or profit by his animad- 
verfions. If what the tranflator fays, indeed, 1n his preface, 
be true, the publication of this piece in the Englifh language 
may poffibly be much more ufetal than at firft fight it pro- 
imifes, 

“ Te is feen,” fays the writer, “ by the books of the Lieutenant of 
the Police in Paris, that there are three thouland Englifh travellers int 
that capital, and we thould be glad to think that the moderate eftimate 
of one hundred a year for the expences of each of them, making a 
fum of three hundred thoufand pounds fpent there, and loft to this 
Country, was the worft confequence. But alas! thefe excurfions not 
ouly prove ruinous to many individuals who become dupes to the 
Knights of Induftry, affembied from all quarters at Paris, but help to 
corrupt the manners and morals of thofe who remain at home by the 
introduction of many pernicious enervating luxuries. 

*¢ Our female Cireries, our Savoir-vivre, and other clubs, that have 
reduced gaming to a fyilem, cannot fail to bring this nation to deftruc- 
tion ; for what pofterity can be expected from a Generation of Gamblers, 
but a nation of Dunces ?” 

This performance contains a relation of the adventures of 
a young Englifh m:lord, in Paris, during the fpace of fifteen 
days; in which time he makes fhift, with the affiftance of 
opera-girls, Irifh pimps, and French fharpers, to run through 
twelve thoufand guineas, for which he brings back to England 
the fole acquifition of the compliment ufually paid by the free- 
hearted ladies of that country to thoie amorous young Englifh- 
men, who pay their devotions at the fhrine of their charms. 

_ It will not be expeéted that we fhould enter into the particu- 
Jars ‘of fuch a relation. As the relater, however, was fome- 
times difengaged from {cenes of diffipation, we find his obfer- 
vations on literature and the fine. arts on fuch occafions not 
unworthy notice. Thofe on the French ftage and the literary 
character of Voltaire merit citation.—** Bouillac propofed to 
fpend the evening at the French comedy. My lord, fays he 
this is the theatre, which fhould be frequented by foreigners % 
it is here where the French language is fpoken in the greateft 
purity, and where you will find the trueft pidture of the man- 
ners of our nation. Here you may acquire the firft, and learnt 
to know the other.” ' 

“© The tragedy of Phaedra was the piece to be played that night on 
the French ftage, I fhould not have been able to have relithed the 
beauties of this play, if my conduétor had not prepared me for it, by 

iving me fome idea of it beforehand, and, at each fcene, hattily 
tched over the detail. By this meang, he enabled me to follow the 
fublime and pathetic expreffion of an old actrefs, whofe abilities feemed 
to me to be as unqueltionably great, as thofe of our celebrated Gar- 
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‘+ When the firft piece was over, Bouillac entertained me with his 
opivions on the difference between. the French and Englith drama, 
Befide the national:character which prefcribes the limits fo genius in a 
theatrical. career, faid he, nature has given you a matchle‘s poet in 
your great eneres whofe juft and true imagination, in the im- 


menfity of its flight, comprehended all ages, all men, and all places, 
His deicriptions prefent to our view the unconfined free manner of na- 
ture herfelf.. He conftantly fellows her, and never fails to poffefs her, 
with all her variety and copioufnefs. What an advantage for the Eng- 
lith ftage to have had fuch an extraordinary man for its founder! He 
has difentangled nature from thofe fetters made facred by antiquity, 
and extended her laws for the benefit of thofe, who, after him, would 
run the fame career, though without che hope of reaching fuch a 
flight; and, unqueftionably, it is to him you owe that Spenny 
which the Englith have over the French tragedies. The Frenc 
pieces of that kind are little more, in my eyes, than romances in dia- 
logue, written in very fine verfe, but whofe cold uniform a¢tion -tires 
and freezes. ‘The conduét has a general famenefs, and continual mo- 
notony. Perhaps, the nation may one day come to fee this fault, if 
ever that phantom, which is worfhiped by the name of tafte, happens 
to be defpoiled of his aflumed importance. I fhould be afhamed, my 
Lord,’ to explain myfelf with fuch freedom, in prefence of our con- 
noifleurs ;—I fhould run a rik ef being treated as barbarous. ‘This 
nation muft always imitate the Greeks; they do it, at leaft, by thew- 
ing a contempt for every thing which is not of their own literary 

rowth, and which departs from thofe rules within which two or three 
eae efprits have thought proper to confine genius, by writing come 
mentaries on Ariftotle. 

** It is forbidden, for example, to open the fcere, but by a flat and 
infipid narration. ‘The rigorous law, which they call the three uni- 
ties, obliges the author to give this duli explanation, which would 
frequently appear ridiculous, it cuftom did not prevent thein from being 
fentible of this abfurdity. One actor informs another, in founding 
rbimes, of his. genealogy, birth, hittory of his parents, and a number 
ot other things which the laft ought to know better than the fpeaker, 
It is commonly fome confidant, who, in favour of the audience, ftuns 
with infipid repetitions, the’ hero of the piece, who is ready to yawn. 
The unity" of the place obliges the author to fet his charaéters in mo- 
tion hike puppets, that they may inceffantly return in a moft whimfical 
childith manner tothe gallery of the palace, where we are tired with a 
melancholy dream of recitals and difcoveries:—and this is nearly the 
whole of what is. permitted., No additional incident, no fecond-rate 
character, which is fo ufeful with you, in bringing on the catattrophe, 
and in {upporting the fpirit of the fcene,- but, at beft, fome dull, ftupid 
confidants, whole parts are fo wretchedly compofed, that none are 
found to fill them but inferior a¢tors, whofe performance throws into 
burlefque the feenes which ought to be the moft powerfully engaging. 
Surely, you will nezer be brought to think the mot. pertect of thefe 
compolitions to be a maiter-piece: for, it is plain, that they prefent 
nothing but a, mals, of dull unaffecting infipidity, where, at bef, we 
find no recompence fer our attention, but in the richnefs and beauty. - 
of the narration, 
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'8¢ Tt is not fo with the French comedies, ‘continued Bouillac: 
Plautus and Terence, as well as Ariftophanes, live ayain in Moliere; 
or rather he has furpaffed them all. It is true, that he had not the 
fame’obftacle to contend with as our trayic poets. Comedy may be 
made interefting by means of more fimple acceffaries than-can be ad- 
mitted into tragedy. That mercilefs chimera, tafte, who fo ftrongly 
circumferibes the field where genius might range, has lefs important 
confequences, in a lefs elevated {pecies of writing. The action, as 
well as the characters, being taken from common life, they may be 
unfolded by the fame kinds of incidents. Moliere then was more at 
his eafe in this-refpeét. You will {ee the native fimplicity and truth of 
histouch. ‘Here he alfo analyfed to me the Precieufes Ridicules, which 
was going to be played, and putting the piece in my hand, hé advifed 
me to take the advantage of reading, that I might more eafily follow 
the performance. You fee, continued he, that upon this ftage, both 
the aétors and authors fucceed much better in comedy, which is a cons 
ftant and evident proof of its fuperiority. Tragedy being, in this 
country, conftrained and unnatural; thofe people, who perform the 
charaéters, inevitably contract an affected blittering tone of voice, and | 
ftray fo far from nature, that to be able to play bath kinds well, hap- 
pens very feldom ; but in England, on the contrary, the tone and gait 
of tragedy being that of nature, does not destroy the comic talents of 
the actor, and it is to this difference, undoulstedly, that Garrick, and 
fome others, owe that union and equal abilities in both kinds, which 
contrary caufes make the people of Parjs believe to be incompatible, of 
wonderful. ‘The actrefs whom you ‘have juft now feen,' knew how to 
reconcile them (thanks to the powers of her mind), which made her 
abjure the emphafis of the French Melpomene: but fhe has been ob- 
liged, fometimes, to appear low and undeferving, to pleafe an audi- 
ence who have been {poiled by the practice of over-acting tholé emo- 
tions, where the Englifh would have found her fublime; and is con- 
tent with, now and then, extorting from the pit involuntary expref- 
fions of admiration, or rather of feeling, with ftrokes of nature un- 
known to other actors. This woman would have furpafied Gatriek, if 
fhe had khown Shakefpeare; but it will be a great while before he is 
known to her or to this country. It would not be enough that the 
French language acquired an energy which it has not at prefeot, If 
the national character which prefides over language, as in every thing 
elfe, does not change, the matter-pieces of this immortal and fingular 
genias’ will be for ever loft to them.” 

On Mr. Voltaire’s literary charaéter and his: late oppofition 
to the tranflation of Shakefpeare, are made the following per- 
tinent refle€tions in the Preface. They are ftiled a vindication 
of the above-cited panegyric on Shake{peare. 

“* The memory of that extraordinary genius [Shakefpeare] is ho- 
noured by a tribute of endlefs encomiums :—His dtamatic works have 
been for more than an age the fubject of univerfal admiration in a mett 
refpe€table nation, among whom the belles-lettres and the fcienges 
flourih: yet-a man of genius, to whom France has _ birth, has 
dared to reach forth a profane and ungrateful hand to bist the laurels 
which adorn his immortal brow. 
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** Is Mr. de Voltaire infenfible of the fuperiority of that honour 
with which candour and gratitude crown a man ot celebrated genius, 
to that arifing from the illufions with which he may miflead an infa- 
tuated vulgar? Are not his eyes good enough to fee that fuch a kind 
of enthufiafm can, at beft, only draw a party of his own times after 
him, which probably he may long outlive? Befides, there is fo great 
an affinity between juftnefs of thought, elegance of expreilion, and 
vigour of imagination, that whoever is poffefied of the firft of thefe 
gifts, is very feldom unprovided of the reft:—furely then his fplendid 
reputation could have fuffered nothing from acknowledging Shakefpeare 
to be a genius of the firft order, and that he had been indebted to him 
for fome truly valuable paflages. A monopolifing {pirit leads to great 
meannefles! While we pay to the great talents of Mr, de Voltaire, the 
mott fincere, though at the fame time, the moft impartial refpeét, we 
cannot help blaming him for thofe excefles to which we fometimes fee 
him tranfported. 

“ Racine did not rail againft Mr. Dacier, for having dared to tranf- 
late thofe authors, who were his guides and models ;—the partifans of 
that poet did not call Brumoi barbarous aad filly for having drawn a 
parallel between them, but we are affured that thefe epithets have 
efcaped Mr. de Voltaire, againft the tranflators of Shakeipeare. We 
fhould be much pleafed in doubting of this fact; it would be exeeffively 
indecent in him to domineer over opinions and fentiments, with that 
defpotic fway he fo much abhors in others. 

“ Ttisalong time fince we foretold fome of the extravagant partifans 
of that poet, that in proportion as a knowledge of Englith lnerature 
became extended over France, he would lofe the reputation of origina- 
lity in more than one of his productions. He has fo many, that fuch 
a facrifice would be a meer trifle, efpecially if he makes it with a good 

ce. 

“© The celebrated writers of the age of Lovis XIV. were acquainted 
with the Italian and Spanith languages, but knew as little of the Eng- 
lith as of the Huron; yet Milton, Shakefpeare, and Dryden, before 
that time, had publithed feme mailer-pieces of genius. Towards the 
middle ot the age of Louis XV. Mr. de Voltaire ttudied their language 
and writings, and profited by. that knowledge. He was too quick- 
fighted not to be fenfible of the great advantages he had over the imi- 
tators of Lopez de Vega, and the oiher Spaniin authors, &c. This re- 
mained a fecret while the French, immeried in prejudices, did not 
think of extending their views to the literary character of a people, 
whom they only knew at that time by their reciprocal hatred of each 
other. 

“ Mr. de Voltaire has no reafon to be offended with this difeovery. 


‘ He is not reproached with being a plagiary ;—pens, like the pen of 


Mr. de Voltaire, embellifh while they imitate;—this is by no means 
pillaging. When we obferve his ill-humour and inveétives againit the 
Englith poet, we thould be apt to imagine him either fo very tfafcible, 
or fo very aukward, as to confound thefe ideas—he expofes himfelf by 
fuch weaknels. ‘ ; 
‘** Horace veutured to fay, that even the great Homer now and then 
flumbered ;—~if the cauitical Freron were ftill alive, he would think 
that 
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that he had a right to fay that Mr. de Voltaire was doating, Heaven 
avert fuch a thought, and fave us from being guilty of fuch a literary 
blafphemy; on the contrary, let us fly to efcape his wrath, and the 
ireful fury of his numerous confederacy. 

«* Let the hardy and valuable tranflators of Shakefpeare reproach 
him with, and prove to him, his fingular obligations to the Englith 

t;——let them accufe him of having miffed the nobiett flights in bis 
imitations ;—the field is fairly open to them: but let us, who have not 
firength for fuch bold enterprizes, be fatisficd with begging of him, 
for the fake of the Englifh nation, whom he has fo often extravagantly 
praifed; for the fake of a few Frenchmen, who judge from their feel- 
mgs, and not from the periodical decrees, which fome journalifts re- 
ceive by poft from the Pays de Gex ; and laftly for our own fakes, that 
we may be permitted to admire Orhello, Cafar, &c. &c. &c. becaufe 
thefe pieces paint human nature, and fenfibly move our paffions ; an 
effect which criticifm and abufé can no more prevent, with refpect to 
them, than the farcafms of Mr, Clement could hinder the triumph of 
the Henriade. 

‘© With fuch eminent abilities as thofe of Mr. de Voltaire, with a 
reputation fo juftly acquired, and fo conitantly fupported, a man never 
deceives himfelf without a hazard of mifleading others. The opinions 
which he has, or pretends to have adopted, gain credit and take root 
in the minds of other men. We have icen the ferious cou/equences of 
an error in a man of-the higheft reputation, and we chiefly venture to 
combat it, becaule of his dittinguithed fuperiority. 

“ If the unjuft opinion which ranks Shakefpeare with the croud of 
monftrous authors who wrote in the ages of barbarifm, ‘had efcaped 
from one of thofe feeble abortions, who pericdicaily blot paper for the 
fatisfaétion ot fome people who endeavour to make them icem /ome- 
thing; we fhould leave them to exhauft and annihiiace theimielves under 
their academical laurels, an: talk nonfenfe to humour the Regent who 
is the prop of their imbecillicy. : 

* & Mr, de Voltaire, equally fenfible to praife and fatire,- has fre- 
quently procured fame and regard to works, which without his help 
had never been paid to ordinary abilities, It is a aoftrum with fume 
authors, for the fale of a book, to place in the front thofe little epiitles 
which he has never failed to write in anfwer to thofe who proitrate 
themie!ves before him. 

“+ If an author continues fteady in his worthip, and neyer fails to 
tack his name and prailés to every page that he publithes, he will find 
that the party, which is very numerous, will imperceptibly adopt hum, 
and then he may preach at his eafe, ‘The literary pigmies whom we 
have been {peaking of, notwithilanding’their non-entity in other cir- 
cumftances, immediately became important upon their admiflion into 
the confederacy. 

** If we endeavour to warn the public againft what thefe echo’s may , 
repeat after the fage of Ferney ;—if we remind them $f their never 
having pofleffed one original thought of their own, and-that their in- 
terefted opinions are nothing but the monitrous produce of envy and 
perional vanity ;—if we obierve that.they do not underftand, and that 
they never read, the fublime and original author whom they condemn, 
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itis not from an apprehenfian that the. impreffion made by their.decrep 
¢an have any extenfive influence ;, it is rather to convince the public 
niore and more of the necéffity of judging for themfelves, of the. works 
that are publifhed, and to fhew them how juft that indignation is, which 
they begin to feel againit that infolent and, impudehr cabal, which 
Would ercét a throne forits idol, and, ranging itfelf, around the defpoty 
form a literary inquifition*®, ‘ 

‘© Perhaps this ftroke is fevere, but let it be remembered,,that in 
ftriking the blow we are only challenging a privilege which they have 
made ufe of as a. pretence for theit ufurpations —the liberty of thinking. 
It is fortunate that the deftruction of letters has. been. prevented by. 
want of abilities in thofe petty tyrants, who, by lavithing, ftupid and 
contemptible encomiumis, have obtained warrants and paflports from, 
Mr. de Voltaire, whofe vanity is fo eafily tickled, that it thould make 
them be inftantly fufpeéted. 

“May the prefent age do him juftice, by placing him by the fide, 
or even above, the greateft known genius ;—we will not oppote it; 
it is an homage which is due to him: but let us likewife do him juf- 
tice, by always doubting, and. never fubmitting to: be led. euher by- his 
praifes, or his cenflures. S.- 





Six Difcourfes; to which is prefixed an IntroduGtion ; containing: 
— A View of the Genuine Antient Philofiphy ; of the natural and 
effectual. Tendency of that Philofophy, and of Chriflian Mora- 
_ Aty, to all. Trae Profperity inthis World and fome Obferva- 
tions on a Book lately pubiifhed, entitled, AView of the Internal 

Evidence: of the Chriflian Religion. By Percival Stockdale. 

Svo. 33s, Conant. ie? 

Thefe difcourfes are dedicated to Dr. Shipley Bithop of St. 
Afaph, asthe author infifiuates, the only one. bifhop on the 
bench, to whom car be given large praife’ without: flattery 5; 
which he declares, however, that. he does without. the. leatt. 
hope of his lordfhip’s patronage. If this be true, it.is-a proof 
of his poff-fling that independent {pirit, he affeéts:toradmire, as: 
well as of his originality, asihe: ftiles it, in writing adedica- 
tion ; efpecially if, it be confidered-that, being in a fituation’ 
dependent on ddminifiration +, he warmly engages on the fide 
of perfons and prineiples fuppofed to be obnoxious to it. 


‘* This is the café ‘in every country, where any writer of eminence-will; 
oop to thofe meanneties, which are neceflary to form, fuch a cabal, and at 
the fame: time infolently affame the inquifitorial chair. Rev. 

+ An admini (tration which he is bold enough to call bluadering and op- 
prefive; and which hey not improbably, ‘fo calls on purpoft ‘to peak it 
minifterial vengeance, that.he may have the honour of'a political martyrdom, 
~ Rev. 


by facrificing lus chaplainghip.at thu: fhwine of independ 
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- Imthe Jatrodufion to thefe difcourfes; Mr. Stockdale endea- 
vours'to obviate an objection or two, that may be urged againtt 
their moft important principles and arguments, 
' Ever fince,” fays he, ** I was, capable of exerting reafon; ever 
fince I was converfant with the writérs of Greece and Rome; from alf 
that F could think, and from ail that I could colleét; it has been my 
fixed opinion, that the précepts of the gofpel form a fyitem for the 
condnét of human life effentially the fame with the morality of the 
moft celebrated ancient philofophers, 

“ This view of human and divine ethicks was fo far fram weaken- 
ing, that it ftrengthened my belief in Chriftianiry. I was happy to 
find that the immediate revelation of the will of God coincided with 
the doétrine of thofe virtuous and fublime fages who poflefled the 
‘pureft aud: ftrongeft reafon; that original and facred guide, which in 
all civil and religious matters détermines the affent or oppofition, the 
ae difbelief, of every man who dares to be honeit, and to be. 

’ The writer digreffes here to pay a juft encomium on an au- 
thor, whofe opinion coincides with his own. 

‘ Te appears from the writings-of one very refpectable and eminent 
author, dat he thinks exactly wth me of ls: of the perfece 
tion, of ancient morality, I mean the author of Hermes; that‘com- 
plete and elegant fcholar, that fine reafoner, that fentimental and ele- 
vated philofopher, whofe works do great honour to Englith literature, 
and feverely reproach our men of independent fortune for the wretehed 
mifapplication of theirtime. If that gentleman fhould read this intro- 
duction, I beg that he would accept my mite of praife, not as an en- 
comium which I thought would give him aay confequence ; but as 
the warm tribute of ny Pa that glows with gratitude for the noble 
pleafure which his books have afforded me. 

“« My ftudies are broken and defultory, like my life. To corrobo- 
rate my opinion, let me therefore appeal to a book which is freth inmy 
memory, aud incorporated with my fentiments. If the accurate and, 
unprejudiced reader will carefully perufe the Tufeulan quettions of 
Cicero, he will find that their moral eloquence, which comprizes an 
epitome of the ethicks of the beft old {chools, would ferve as well for 
a commentary on the Gofpel. It may be objected to that beautiful 
and animated compendium of the moft interefting truths, that the 
Wife-man of the auther is unexceptionable; complete in virtue; fu- 
perior to the foft allurements of pleafure, and to the cruelleit perfecu- 
tion of pain. But this objection would be precipitate, not juft. Doew 
not the life of Chritt exhibit a perfect moral character? and is- not he 
propofed in the New Teftament, and by all evangelical inftructors, as: 
the model for our imitation? ‘The ancient philofophers, as. well as our 
Saviour and his apoftles, knew that in their moit generous difctples 
there would always remain fome infirmity, fome vice; and that their, 
moral courfe was to be held as dire¢t as poffible, Hence they illuf- 
trated and enforced their precepts and arguments with a bright exam 
ple; harmonious in all its parts; uniformly good and great; an ex- 
ample which their followers were to imitate; which they were - en- 
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deavour to émulate :—an example, which, as it did not authorize any 
deviation from rectitude of manners, would keep them intent and vigi- 
fant on the culture of the mind; ad, as it was dignified and graced 
with all the majefty and attraction of virtue, would flimulate them to 
perform the mott difinterefted and heroic aétions. Much grave cen- 
fire and much pert irony have been thrown out on fioical rant and 
ftorcal apathy, by thofe who had not learning enough to know, under= 
ftaniding enodgh to comprehend, or fentiment enough to feel, that di- 
vine philofophy. It has likewife been objected to the heathen authors, 
that they never could agree in a moral fyftem ; and that their feveral 
theories are extremely defective and inconfiitent. This has been afs 
feried by theological pedants ; and echoed by their fuperficial pupils 
ever fince literature was diffufed over Europe. And wo this objection I 
ainfwer, that in Old Greece and Rome, as in other countries, men of 
poor talents and cavilling tempers pretended to explain and inculcate 
ethics ;—that ‘writers of mean abilities and intemperate warmth will 
iways rather weaken than promote the beft caufe; ‘that Chrftianity 
itfelf 1s often difhonoured and injured by the.abfurdity of its‘pictump- 
tuous' defenders, and by their zeal without knowledge; and that the 
moral obligations propofed by the true fages and great authors of anti- 
quiry—by a Socra‘es, a Cicero, an Epictetus, anJ an Aurelius, were 
virtually the fame.” 

* I thus give my fentiments,”” proceeds Mr. Stockdale,“ and 
almoft ‘my conviclion, to the public, without referve, becaufe I am 
farisfied by my bet judgement, that the ability of man to aicertain, and 
prattife all his duties, does not fuperfede the great advantaves of the 
Chriftian Initirution. To every good mind; to every mind that fin- 
cerely and ardently wifhes to form a habitude of virtue and piety; the 
oracles of religion will dignify aod evince the collateral dictates of rea-' 
fon With an awful fanétion, with an irrefragrable demonftration. And 
as lite teems with calamity, how glorioufly is the gloom of life pene- 
trated and illuminated by the affurance which the gofpel gives us of a 
foture and eternal ftate ; an aflurance which could never be eftabliihed 
on the mere principles of human rea‘on? Here then we know what is 
right trom the highett authority; and the promi‘es of that omnipotent 
authority encourage us to act according to what we know —lven the 
Virtuous man, who enjoys all the good things of this word; all the 
conveniences, all the refinements of art; all the confequerce, all the 
information, all the entertainment, that we receive from fociety; 
whofe liberty is without controul: who has the power to gratify every 
reafoaable defire as foon as it is formed: even this man, though he 
mutt be-as happy as a mortal caz be here below, will ofteh refleét on 
the vanity of tragfitory pofieifion; and ‘will often anticipate a futuré 
exiitence with unfpeakavle delight. But if we reverie this bright 
feene; if we view a perton of a fufceprible, elegant, and benevolent 
foul ; whom a flow maiady confomes, and whom the iron hand of 
penury makes a prifoner, and a flave; who is every day galled with 
the flings, and arrows of outrageous fortune ; and whole trequent relief 
is; to drop a tear in folitude, and to look up to heaven with an eye of 
modett appeal, yet confcious that it merits a better fate; what a mer- 
ciful folace, what a thrilling pleafute, muft the certain ata of a” 
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future ‘exiftence afford to this perfon, fo excellent, yet thus affided, 
and thus deprefled! To fay with Pope, whatever is, is right, without 
taking the immortality of the foul into the moral ceconomy of God, is 
the greateft impiety to the Supreme Being; and the moft abfurd, bar- 
barous, and exafpetating inhumanity with which the good Diftrefed, 
the noble-minded Few, were ever infulted. 

** But I offer not my opinion, of the purity, of the perfection of 
heathen morality, without a proper deference to thofe great men, both 
of the church and laity, whofe judgement on this point is totally dif- 
ferent from mine; who think the leait exceptionable fyitem of Greek 
or Roman ethicks far inferior to the code of the gofpel. Roufleau, 
too, in that part of his Emilius where he beftows a large and animated 
encomium on the precepts of Chrift, pronounces the beft of the ancient 
philofophers, in their theory of moral duties, deficient, felfith, oftea 
at variance with each other; and often inconfiftent with themfelves; 
and J beg leave to .affure his admiers, whom I muft always efteem, 
that, with fincere diffidence and humility, I acknowledge my compa- 
rative view of Chriftianity, and uainfpired Philofophy, to be quite 1a- 
compatible with that of my great and revered matter in learning, as im 
imagination ; thar firft luminary of genius, before whom all his con- 
temporary intellectual flars Aide their d minifbed beads. 

** The reader will find that in thefe difcourfes, I have expatiated on 
an article of my religious belief, which will be lefs difpured than the 
opinion I have now advanced, That the means by which we are te 
fecure eternal blifs, are moft favourable to our interelt, and yield us 
mott pleaiure in our temporary ftate, is one of my fixed, and invariable 
tencts; and in this tenet I am fupported by the moft liberal and en- 
lightened writers on Ethicks and Divinity. I will not, for many rea- 
fons, ailert, that the mott virtuous are always the moft happy. Few 
moral propolitions hold univerially. Ner will I aflert,that virtue natu- 
rally brings a f{pring-tide of profperity ; the vold of Peru, and the gems 
of Golconda ;—but of this I am demonttratively convinced, that mortal 
rectitude, or a practical obfervance of the laws of Chriflianity, pro- 
cures us, far more generally than any other mode of conduct, not valy 
all the neceflaries, but likewi‘e the conveniencies and clegancie¢s of lite 
in that degree, which, as human nature is affected by externals, is 
moft conducive to human happinefs. We are told by ihe doating 
Monk and Hermit, that we are to obtain heaven by making ourfeives 
miferable on earth; by a total neglect of domeilic and public duties ; 
by folitude, and gloom, and mortification ; bya cruel, inflexible, and 
impious war with nature, But genuine fentiment; and reafong and 
Chrittianity, by which they are confirmed, hold a very different lan- 
guage: they tell us that the life which is approved by God, is an ac- 
tive, and a generous life; that if we would merit his favour here, and 
in a better world, we mutt direct and exert cur underftanding, our 
talents, our patfions, for the goad of fociety 5 by which conduct we 
prothote and fecure our own ;—that religion 1s not crowned with ¢y- 
prefs and with ivy, but with laurel and with rofes;—that the che.e- 
tulncis, the gaiety, the mirth of a Chriftian are.a moit acceprable ipe- 
cies of gratitude to his Creator; wnd that, when the virruous maa 
leaves earth for heaven, he afvends trem au interior to a higher degree 
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_of happinefs ;=but that both are congenial, and that the one “is nate. 


rally preparative ro the other.” 

In the clofe of his introduétion, Mr. Stockdale exprefles‘him- 
felf in very fevere terms refpeéting Mr. Jenyns’s laft tra& on 
Chriftianity. 

“ Betore I conclude this introduétion, I fhall make fome obferva- 
tions on a late publication, entitled, ** A View of the Internal Evi- 
dence of the Chrittian Religion.” I fhould with to remove fome grofs 
errours, difhonourable to Chriftianity, which it may have impreffed 
on very ingenuous minds who had not been habituated to read, and to 
reflect. This is my only motive for defigning to animadvert on a 
book, which, of itfelf, is fo miferable a performance, that it delerves 
not, on its own account, a more active notice than filent contempt. 
Some fuffrages, however, very trivial, and defpicable to thofe who 
have fenfe and fpirit enough to think and judge for themfelves, but 


“very decifive with our human’ apes and parrots, have procured it a 


temporary fame, and confequently a temporary importance.” 
concerning this importance, after having expofed the futi- 
lity and falfehood of fome of Mr. Jenyns’s arguments, he tells 


“us, that, 


* The book, as foon as it was publifhed, met with a very favoura- 
ble reception in the circle of majefty. Its authour was congratulated 
on his performance by his fovereign; the royal approbation was echoed 
round St. James’s, and fhot forth into applaufe. 1 am confident that a 
fiath of tranfitory fame gratifies extremely the felf-love of this authour ; 
though it will always be defpifed by thofe who diftinguifh fafhion fram 
judgement; and who know with what ftrength, fymmetry, and 

uty, thofé literary productions are invigorated, and adorned, which 
confer immortality. A religious book, in which the authour endea- 
vours to prove, that Chriftianity preferibes a poor, fqualid, hermiti- 
cal, and moft rigorous life, was publifhed by a writer, who pants for 
a ribbon; and admired by a court which is notorioys for its love.of 
pleafure, magnificence, and dominion.” , 

“ The tracts of Mr. Jenyns,” adds Mr. Stockdale, “* have a res 
markable charaéteriftick, which one would not envy their autheyr. 
They leave the mind of the reader in a {tate of uncertainty and con- 
fufion. Indeed, with regard to the merit of his laft publication, £ 
felt no fufpenfe. It was evident, as I read, that the arguments were 


nor correct. Yet, even in confequence of perufing ¢his treatife, I was 
in fome deyree embarrafled. I could not determine from what induee- 
ment it was written. I fhall mention three motives; of which che 
authour muft acknowledge one. 1. He wrote it, either from an ho- 
neft zeal for the caufe of truth, and-religion; to thow the mistaken 
world their Chriftian duty; 2. or asa timid, and ironical enemy of 
religion ; to make it ridiculous, and contemptible, 3. If “ The 
View of the Internal Evidences of the Chriftian Religion” was dictated 
by neither of th¢fe motives, it was written to quell the free {pirit which 
yct remains in this country—to tink Englith nrinds to a torpor, a pu- 
fijlanimity, a fervile {ubmiffion to the moft unconftitutional mode of 
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Stockdale's Dijcourfes. §0§ 


government with which we may be threatened—to facrifice liberty and 
Chriftianity at the thrine of defpotifn. If he was actuated by the firtt 
motive, we have an infallible proof of the weaknefs of his head: if he 
‘was impelled by either of the lait, I leave the proper epithet tor his 
heart to the verdict of his confcience.” 

The difcourfes themfelves are in number fix3 and are, on 
the whole, fenfibly and {fpiritedly written: the rft treating of 
the advantages and pleafures of religion in this world—ed, On 
the good effects of perfeverance in our moral and religious con- 
du@&—the 3d, On the diftin@tions between pride ond a proper 
and manly fpirit—the 4th, A mifcellancous difcourfe well ca!- 
culated for the auditors to whom it was delivered on board his 
Majefty’s fhip the Refolution—the sth and 6th, In defence of 
the Church of England againft the fectaries. On this laft fub- 
jet our preacher expatiates with great warmth, and is very 
fevere on the diffenters *, He lets fall, however, a. fentiment 
of moderation toward the clofe of his laft difcourfes, with whic 
we fhall take our leave of his prefent performance. ! 

«+ When a.man compares the general morals of two large claffés, 
he fhould make the comparifon concifely, and modeftly ; with a proper 
fenfe of his own imperfections, and faults. If we ettimate fairly, and 
accurately, the difpofitions, the habits, and the conduct of any two 
numerous bodies of men, I imagine we hall find that, on the whole, 
-the one is not better than the other.” 





A Voyage round the World, in-bis Britannic Majefys Shop, Ré- 
folution, ‘commanded by Capt. Fames Crk, during the Years 
1772, % 4, and 5. By George Forfter, FP. R. S. 2 vols. 
4to. 2) 2s. White. 


(Gontinued from Page 226.) thers 


Captain Cook, having but curforily examined, the fouthern 
extremities of New Zealand in his former voyage, was prevailed 
‘on by the beautiful profpects, which prefented themfelves from 
the land-in Dufky Bay, to {pend fome time there, in order c 


* Particularly on the celebrated Dr. Prieftley, whom he fingles out as the 
champion of the diffenters, and thus reproaches in an occafiunal note; 
= Tie heard Dr. Prieftlty preachy at Mr. Lindfey’s chapel in Effexe 
- Houfe. ° ‘The fuibftance’of his fermon exhibited the moval deformity of acsi- 
wnony, ptide, ‘and tvranny ; and recommended univerfal mildnefs, benevo- 
“lence, and good offices. All clergymen and fpiritual teachers have their 
- failings ;' moft of them. have their faults; and: many, their vices as well as 
other. men... L with: thatfome of thefe gentlemen, for the fake phy 5 
would not be fo abfurdly fond, as they often are, of declaiming againft thofe 
vices, or faults, to which they themfe}ves axe addifted, _ It rather exeseifes 
“Chriftian patience to hear'a notorious high pricf atvaign pride, and inculcate 
humility. ° . ' a2 
ba tulerit Gracchos de ‘feditione-guéréntes ? )UVENAL.” 
Vou. V. Rr gain 
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gain a more competent knowledge of its fituation and produts 
tions, From all the appearances of vegetable and animal na- 
ture, on his firft going on- fhore, the voyagers apprehended 
this part of the coaft to be uninhabited, but were foon unde- 
ceived in that conjecture, 

«We had not been,” fays Mr. Forfter, “ above two days in this 
bay, before we found that our opinion of its being uninhabited was 
premature. On the 28th in the morning feveral of outr officers went a 
fhooting in a {mail boat, and on entering a cove two or three miles 
from the fhip, perceived feveral natives upom a beach, -who were about 
to launch their canoe. The New Zeelanders halloo’d at their ap- 
proach, and feemed by this ,means more numerous than they really 
were: the officers thought proper to return and acquaint the captain 
with their difcovery ; a f{tep which they found the more neceflary, as 
the weather was very rainy, and might, in cafe of danger, have pre- 
vented their pieces from going off. They were fcarcely returned on 
board, when a canoe * appeared off a point, at about a mile’s diftance 
from the floap ; there were feven or eight people in it, who looked at 
us for fome time, but notwithftanding all the bens of friendthip which 
we could make, fuch as calling to them to come to us, waving a white 
cloth, and promifing beads, they did not care to come nearer, and pad- 
dled back again the Ene way they came. They appeared to be drefled 
in mats, and had broad paddies with which they managed their canoe, 
like the inhabitants in the northern parts of New-Zeeland. Captain 
Cook refolved to vifit them in the.afternoon, in order to quiet the ap- 
‘stra which they feemed to have entertained. We went in two 

ats, accompanying him and feveral of the officers into the cove, 
where. the natives had been firit feen. . Here we found a double.canoe 
‘hauled upon the fhore, near fome old, low huts, about which we faw 
veitiges of fire-places, fome fifhing-nets, and a few {cattered fifh, The 
canoe which appeared to be old aiid in bad order, confifted of two 
troughs or boats joined together with fticks, tied atrofs’ the gunwales 
with firings of the New Zeeland flax-plant +. Each part confifted of 
planks fowed together with ropes made of the flax-plant, and had a 

‘carved head coarfely reprefenting a human face, with eyes made of 
round pieces of ear-fhell, which fornewhat refembled mother of peafl. 
This canoe contained two paddles, a bafket full of berries of the 
coriaria rufcifolia Lin, and fome fithes ; but the natives were not to be 
feen or heard, which gave us reafon to believe that they had retired into 
the woods. ‘To conciliate their good-will, we we left fome medals, 
looking-glafles, beads, &c. in the canoe, and embarked again after a 
fhort ftay. We then rowed to the head of the cove, in ofder to furvey 
it, where we found a fine brook of frehh water coming down on a flat 
beach, from whence the water continued thallow te a confiderable ex- 
tent, fo that our boat ran aground feveral times. Ducks, fhags, black 
oyfter-catchers, and fome forts of plovers, were very: numerous here. 


_® We fhall always make ufe of this word to fignify an Indian embarka- 
“tion, unlefs we mean to defcribe or fpecify it more particularly. 
+ Sce Hawkeflwoith’s compilation, -vol. IIL. p.443- "| 
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At our return we vifited the canoe again, added a hatchet to the other 
prefents which we had left before, and to thew the ule of it, we cut 
ieveral chips out.of a tree, and left it {ticking there. No natives ap- 
peared this fecond time, though we imagined they could not be far off, 
as we thought we could fmell the finoke of a fire. However, captain 
Cook defitted at prefent from fearching in the woods, fince they pur- 
pofely avoided us, and choofing to leave it to time and their own free 
will to cultivate an intercourfe with us, he returned on board late in the 
evening.” ‘ 
On a fubfequent landing the voyagers made farther ade 
vances towards an intimacy with the natives, 


** Early on the 6th, feveral of the officers went into the cove, which 
the captain had diffovered on the 2d; and the latter, accompanied by 
Mr. Hodges, Dr. Sparrman, my father, and myfelf, proceeded in ano- 
ther boat, to continue the furvey of the bay, to copy views from nature, 
and to fearch for the natural productions of the country. We direéted 
our courfe to the north fide, where we found a fine {pacious cove, from 
which we had not the leaft profpect of the fea. Along its fteep thores 
we obferved feveral fall but beautiful cafcades, which fell from vatt 
heights, and greatly improved the fcene ; they guthed out through the 
midit of the woods, and at laft fell into a clear column, to whicha 
fhip might lie fo near, as to fill her cafks on board with the greatett 
fatety, by means of a leather tube, which the failors call a hofe. As 
the bottom there was a fhallow muddy part, with a little beach of fhell+ 
fand, and a brook, as in all the greater coves of the bay. In this fine 
place, we found a number of wild fowl, and particularly wild ducks, of 
which we thot fourteen, from whence we gave it the name of Duck 
Cove. As we were returning home we heard a loud hallooing on the 
rocky point of an ifland, which on this occafion obtained the name of 
Indian Ifland; and ftanding in to the fhore, we perceived one of the 
natives, from whom this noife proceeded. He ftood with a club or 
battle-axe in his hand,, on a projecting point, and behind him on the 
tkirts of the wood we faw two women each of them having a long {peat. 
When our boat came to the roat of the rock, we called to hun, in, the 
language of Taheitee, tayo, barre mai, “ friend, come hither ;” he 
did not, however, flir from his poft, but held a long fpeech, at.cer- 
tain intervals pronouncing it with great earneftnefs and vehemence; and 
{winging round his club, on which he leaned at other times. Caprain 
Cook went to the head of the boat, called to him in a friendly manner, 
and threw him his own and fome other handkerchiefs, which he would 
not pick up. The captain then taking fome fheets of white paper in 
his hand, landed on the rock unarmed, and held the paper out to the 
native. The man now trembled very vifibly, and having exhibited 
itrong marks of fear in his countenance, took the paper: upon which 
captain Cook coming up to him, took holdof his hand, and embraced 
him, touching the man’s nofe with his own, which is their mode of 
falutation. His apprehention was by no means diflipated, and he called 
to the two women, who came and joined him, while feveral of us land- 
ed to keep the captain company. A ‘hort converfation enfued, of 
which very little was underitood on both fides, for want of a ~— 
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ain a more competent knowledge of its fituation and produts 
tions, From all the appearances of vegetable and animal na- 
ture, on his firft going on. fhore, the voyagers apprehended 
this part of the coaft to be uninhabited, but were foon unde- 
ceived in that conje&ure. 

“« We had not been,” fays Mr. Forfter, “ above two days in this 
bay, before we found that our opinion of its being uninhabited was 
premature. On the 28th in the morning feveral of our officers went a 
fhooting in a {mail boat, and on entering a cove two or three milés 
from the fhip, perceived feveral natives upom a beach, who were about 
to launch their canoe. The New Zeelanders halloo’d at their ap- 
proach, and feemed by this ,means more numerous than they really 
were: the officers thought proper to return and acquaint the captain 
with their difcovery ; a ftep which they found the more neceffary, as 
the weather was very rainy, and might, in cafe of danger, have pre- 
vented their pieces from going off. They were fcarcely returned on 
board, when a canoe * appeared off a point, at about a mile’s diftance 
from the. floap ; there were feven or eight people in it, who looked at 
us for fome time, but notwithftanding all the figns of friendfhip which 
we could make, fuch as calling to them to come to us, waving a white 
cloth, and promifing beads, they did not care to come nearer, and pad- 
dled back again the fame way they came. They appeared to be drefied 
in mats, and had broad paddles with which they managed their canoe, 
like the inhabitants in the northern parts of New-Zeeland. Captain 
Cook refolved to vifit them in the.afternoon, in order to quiet the ap- 
‘slam which they feemed to have entertained. We went in two 

ats, accompanying him and feveral of the officers into the cove, 
where. the natives had been firit feen. Here we found a double.canoe 


‘hauled upon the fhore, near fome old, low huts, about which we faw 


veitiges of fire-places, fome fithing-nets, and a few {cattered fifh, The 
canoe which appeared to be old aiid in bad order, ‘confifted of two 
troughs or boats joined together with fticks, tied atrofs’ the gunwales 
with firings of the New Zeeland flax-plant +. Each part confifted of 
planks fowed together with ropes made of the flax-plant, and had a 


‘carved. head coarfely reprefenting a human face, with eyes made of 


round pieces of ear-fhell, which fommewhat refembled mother of peafl. 
This canoe contained two paddles, a bafket full of berries of the 
coriaria rufcifolia Lin, and fome fithes ; but the natives were not to be 
feen or heard, which gave us reafon to believe that they had retired into 
the woods. To conciliate their good-will, we we left fome medals, 
looking-glafles, beads, &c. in the canoe, and embarked again after a 
fhort ftay, We then rowed to the head of the cove, in otder to furvey 
it, where we found a fine brook of frefh water coming down on a flat 
beach, from whence the water continued thallow te a confiderable ex- 
tent, fo that our boat ran aground feveral times. Ducks, fhags, black 
oyfter-catchers, and fome forts of plovers, were very: numerous here. 


* We hall always make ufe of this word to fignify an Indian embarka 
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At our return we vifited the canoe again, added a hatchet to the other 
prefents which we had left before, and to thew the ule of it, we cut 
ieveral chips out.of a tree, and left it iticking there. No natives ap- 
peared this fecond time, though we imagined they could not be far off, 
as we thought we could fmell the finoke of a fire. However, captain 
Cook defitted at prefent from fearching in the woods, fince they pur- 
pofely avoided us, and choofing to leave it to time and their own free 
will to cultivate an igtercourfe with us, he returned on board late in the 
evening.” ‘ 
Ona fubfequent landing the voyagers made farther ad 
vances towards an intimacy with the natives, 


*¢ Early on the 6th, feveral of the officers went into the cove, which 
the captain had difcovered on the 2d; and the latter, accompanied by 
Mr. Hodges, Dr. Sparrman, my father, and myfelf, proceeded in ano- 
ther boat, to continue the furvey of the bay, to copy views from nature, 
and to fearch for the natural productions of the country. We ‘dire¢ted 
our courfe to the north fide, where we found a fine {pacious cove, from 
which we had not the leaft profpect of the fea. Along its fteep thores 
we obferved feveral fall but beautiful eafcades, which fell from vatt 
heights, and greatly improved the fcene ; they gufhed out through the 
shidit of the woods, and at laft fell into a clear column, to whicha 
fhip might lie fo near, as to fill her cafks on board with the greateft 
fatety, by means of a leather tube, which the failors call a hofe. Ag 
the bottom there was a fhallow muddy part, with a little beach of fhell+ 
fand, and a brook, as in all the greater coves of the bay. In this fine 
place, we found a number of wild fowl, and particularly wild ducks, of 
which we fhot fourteen, from whence we gave it the name of Duck 
Cove. As we were returning home we heard a loud hallooing on the 
rocky point of an ifland, which on this occafion obtained the name of 
Indjan Ifland; and ftanding in to the fhore, we perceived one of the 
natives, from whom this noife proceeded. He ftood with a club or 
battle-axe in his hand,, on a projecting point, and behind him on the 
tkirts of the wood we faw two women each of them having a long fpeat. 
When our boat came to the roat of the rock, we called to him, in the 
language of Taheitee, tayo, barre mai, “ friend, come hither ;” he 
did not, however, flir from his poft, but held a long fpeech, at cer- 
tain intervals pronouncing it with great earneitnefs an vehemence, and 
{winging round his club, on which he leaned at other times. Cap*ain 
Cook went to the head of the boat, called to him in a friendly manner, 
und threw him his own and fome other handkerchiefs, which he would 
not pick up. The captain then taking fome fheets of white paper in 
his hand, landed on the rock unarmed, and held the paper out to the 
native. The man now trembled very vifibly, and having exhibited 
itrong marks of tear in his countenance, took the paper: upon which 
captain Cook coming up to him, took hold of his hand, and embraced 
him, touching the man’s nofe with his own, which is their mode of 
falutation. His apprehention was by no means diffipated, and he called 
to the two women, who came and joined him, while feveral of us land- 
ed to keep the captain company. A fhort converfation enfued, of 
which very little was underitood on both fides, for want ef a ve 
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tent knowledge of the language. Mr. Hodges immediately took 
iketches of their countenanees, and their geftures fhewed that they 
clearly underftood what he was doing ; on which they called hith /éa- 
ia, that term being probably applicable to the imitative arts. The 
man’s countenance was very pleating and open ; one of the women, 
which we afterwards belicved to be bis daughter, was not wholly fo 
difayreeabie as one might have expected in New-Zeeland, but the other 
was remaikably ugly, and had « prodigious excrefcence on her upper 
lip. They were all of a dark brown or olive complexion : their hair 
was black, and curling, and fmeared with oil and ruddle; the man 
wore his tied upon the crown of the head, but the women had it cut 
fhort. Their bedics were tolerabiy well proportioned in the uppet 
part; but they had remarkably flender, ill-made, and bandy legs. 
their drefs contifted of matts made of the New Zeeland flax-plant *, 1n- 
terwoven with feathers ; ‘and in: their ears they wore finall pieces of 
white albatrofs fkins ftained with ruddle or ochre. We offered them 
fome fithes and wild fowl, but they threw them back to us, intimating 
that they did not want provifions. ‘The approaching night obliged us 
to retire, not without promifing our new friends a vifit the next morn- 
ing. ‘The man remained filent, and looked after us with compofure 
and great attention, which feemed to fpeak a profound meditation; but 
the youngeft of the two women, whofe vociterous volubility of tongue. 
exceeded every thing we have met with, began to dance at our depar- 
ture, and continued to be as loud as ever. Our feamen paffed feveral 
coarfe jefts on this occafion, but nothing was more obvious to us than 
the general drift of nature, which not only provided man with a part- 
ner to alleviate his cares and fweeten his labours, but endowed that 
partner likewife with a defire of pleafing by a fuperior degree of vivaci- 
ty and affability. 

‘* ‘The next morning we returned to the natives, and prefented them 
with feveral articles which we had brought with us for that purpofe. 
But fo much was the judgment of the man fuperior to that of his coun- 
trymen, and moft of the South Sea nations}, that he received almoft 
every thing with indifference, except what he immediately conceived 
the ufe of, fuch as hatchets and large fpike-nails. At this interview he 
introduced his whole family to us, confifting of two women, whom we 
fuppofed to be his wives; a young woman, a boy about fourteen 
years of age, and three finaller children, of which the youngeft was at 
the breatt.. One of the wives had the excrefcence or wen on the upper 
lip, and was evidently neglected by the man, probably on account of 
her difagreeable appearance. ‘They conducted us foon after to their 
habitation which lay but a few vail within the wood, on a low hill, 
and confitted of two mean huts, made of a few {ticks thatched with un- 
prepared leaves of the flax-plant, and covered with the bark of trees. 
In return for our prefents they parted with feveral of their ornaments 
and weapons, particularly the battle-axes, but they did not choofe to 
give us their fpears. When we were preparing to re-embark, the man 
came to the water-fide, and prefented to Capeata Cook a drefg made of 


* Sce Hawkefworth’s Compilation, vol. III. p. 443+ 
+ See Hawkefworth’s Compilation. i 
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the flax plant, a belt of weeds, fome beads made of a little bird’s bones, 
and fome albatrofs fkins, We were at firft of opinion that thefe were 
only intended as a retribution for what he bad received, but he foon 
undeceived us by fhewing a ftrong defire of poffeffing one of our boat- 
cloaks *. We were not charitable enough to part with our cloaths, 
when we knew the deficiency could not be fupplied again; but as foon 
as we came on board, eaptain Cook -ordered a large cloak to be made 
of red baize, which we brought to the man at our next vifit, 

‘¢ The rain prevented our going to him the next morning, but in 
the afternoon, the weather being a little more promifing, we returned 
to Indian Ifland. However, at onr approach, inftead of being wel- 
comed by the natives on the fhore, we {aw none of them, and received 
no anfwer when we fhouted to them, We landed therefore, and, having 

roceeded to their habitation, foon found the reafon of this unufual be- 
faviowrs They were preparing to receive usin all their finery, fome 
being already completely adorned, and others ftill bufy in drefling, 
Their hait was combed, tied on the crown of the head, and anointed 
with oil or greafe ; white feathers were {tuck in at the top; fome had 
fillets of white feathers all round the head, and others wore pieces of an 
albatrofs fkin, with its fine white down in their ears. Thus fitted 
out, they fhouted at our approach, and received us ftanding, with 
marks of friendfhip and courtely. The captain wore the new cloak 
of baize on his fhouldess, and now took it off and prefented the man 
with it; he, on his part, feemed fo much shotel with it, that he 
immediately drew out of his girdle a pattoo-pattoo, or fhort flat club 
made of a great fith’s bone, and gave it to the captain in return for 
fo valuable an acquifition.” 


Capt. Cook paid another vifit in the courfe of this voyage to 
New Zeeland ; as alfo to the Society and Friendly Iflands ; in 
which trip he made the difcovery of other iflands, which he 
denominated the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, &c. After 
this he returned again to New Zeeland, whence he took his 
departure to Tierra del Fuego, and thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope. In this courfe our voyagers made the difcovery of lands 
to the fourhward, in the lat. 54, which they honoured with 
. the name of Southern Georgia, in reference to the name of the 
munificent monarch under whofe patronage this expedition had 
been fet on foot, | 


W. 


% Boat-cloaks are commonly. of prodigious dimenfions and great widths 
fo that the whole body may be wrapped in thei feveral times. ’ 











gro - The Medern Traveller. 
he Modern Traveller ; being a Collection of ufeful and entertain- 


ing Travels, lately made into various Countries: the Whale care- 
fully abridged : exhibiting @ View of the Manners, Religion, 
Government, Arts, Agriculture, Manufadtures, and Commerce 
of the known World, Illuftrated with Maps and Ornamental 
Views. 6 Vols. 12mo. 1]. 1s. Lowndes, 


It is juftly obferved, by the editor of thefe volumes, that no 

fpecies of writing is more ufeful and entertaining than narra- 
tives of voyages and travels. As thefe, however, are, for the 
moft part prolix and voluminous, a judicious abridgement 
mvft, on many accounts, lay claim to preference. 
'  Thave read,” fays he, “ all the writers of travels carefully, and 
confidered, with -du¢ attention, thofe circumftances which may be 
eiteemed of undenjable confequence; and in the works now abridged, 
I have omitted no accounts, which I think of fuch; or which the 
reader would not find in books already pyblifhed, and perhaps in his 
pofleifion. : , 

* All matters relative to the agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 

ral wealth, and ftate of a people, are here carefully preferved. 

** Accounts of the expences of living, and the rates of provifions, 
being very ufeful both in a publick and private light, are alfo re- 
tained. 

« Criticrfms on the productions of the fing arts are paid due atten- 
tion to, when they are evidently agenious or new; alfo on new build- 
ings, &c. that have not been defcribed by former travellers. 

“ Particulars relative to the manners and cuitoms of different na- 
tions, are alfo retained, when they are ftriking and peculiar ; and not 
already before the public in former books. 

*¢ And, to render the whole the more ufeful, I have ventured to 
add fuch. obfervations on the refult of fome of the journies as were 
called for by the particulars, pointing out wherein the author. has been 
moft ufeful in his enquiries. 

‘“* The reader may, in fome articles, be furprized to fee fo little 
taken from certain travellers; but if he is at the trouble of turning 
over the originals, he will not, I flatter myfelf, lay the whole blame 
on me——and he will find no reafon for regretting the reduction of 
near twenty. guiness worth of books into the compafs of as many 
fhillings.” 

That this latter confideration will have its weight with a 
great number of readers, we have no manner of doubt. We 
are not, however, quite convinced of the propriety of render- 
ing reading fo cheap, or that the manufadture of books is not 
already carried to extremes. 

We have, inthe Metropolis, Yorkfhire book-warchoufes, after 
the example of Yorkfhire fhoe-warehoufes, where editions of 
our beft authors are advertifed to be fold at half-price. Can it 
be otherwife expeGed than that for half-price the public muft 
be ferved with half-books !—Not that we mean to put fuch 

profefled 
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profeffed abftra&s as that before us, on a footing with fuck 
miferably mutilated editions of our Englith Claffics ; with which 
certain hedge preffes of the North have lately overwhelmed 
us. As a‘continued ifiundation of fuch Goth-and-Vandal pro- 
du@tions, however, threatens us, we cannot, in lionour and 
confcience, as literary caterers for the public, forbear enterix 
our proteft againft them, with a caveat emptor. 
If the preient publication take. any fhare.‘of this reflection, 
it does not appear to be owing to the defign of execution of the 
typographical part of the feheme; we with we could with juf- 
tice equally commend tlie literary execution of it. But in this, 
the compiler appears to have been tod precipitate in his con- 
tractions : a want of connection being fometimes too appa- 
rent, from the négleét of fupplying the chafm of perhaps ace 
ceffary omiiffions.—On a new edition, we would recominenid_a 
little attention to this circumftance; which may render. this 
entertaining compilation one of the moft,ufeful and inflruc- 
tive, a8 it is ohe of the cheapeft, publications extant. 
; a. 





Sentiments on Education, collected from the beft Writers; properly 
methodized, and interfperfed with occajional i aaa by 
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Fobn Ap, LL.D. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Di 


That we may not mifreprefent the defign of this author, 
which we do not think happily expreffed in his title, we fhafl 
give it our readers in the words of his prefixed advertifement. 

“ The fubject propofed in the following fheets, fo tar as the {ci- 
ences have their concern in it, has been treated with fuflicient preci- 
fion by the numerous authors who have affduoufly laboured in this de- 
partment. Nor has it been lefs cultivated, though perhaps with lefs 
fuccefs, by thofe ingenious writers, who have entered more deeply 
into the phildfophy of the human heart, and the various influence of 
precept and-example on the minds and manners of young people. 

“ ‘The author of thefe volumes has endeavoured to connect thefe 
different views of the fubject in a regular feries ; and to fteer the mid- 
dle courfe. between the rigid formality of the didactic, and the loofér 
harangue of the panegyric. 

‘* ‘The title prefixed, and the table of contents, may, perhaps, be 
fufficiently expreffive of the general defign. The arrangement of the 
firt volume is chiefly fcientitic, and therefore more efpecially adapted 
to the gentlemen: that of the fecond is rather fentimental, as it re- 
fpects the different tempers of the mind, in connection with the cor- 
refpondent caft of the behaviour, and is more directly addrefled to the 
ladies. But, as the motes of inftruction for both fexes are found to 
coincide in a variety of particulars, a more perfect diftinction, in the 
two volumes, if practicable, was thought unneceflary. ithe 
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« The idea of originality on fuch a laboured fubjeét, if once fug- 
gefted, would have been treated, by the author, as prefumptuous and 
chimerical. He found himfelf therefore under no temptation to keep 
up the appearance, where the reality could not be expected... His own 
obfervations, if they may with any propriety be called his own, ferve 
only to connect and elucidate the feveral pee of the fubjeét. Ina few 


inftances, indeed, he-has prefumed to differ from very refpettable au- 
thorities, and thought himfelf fufficiently juftified in fo doing. Where 
‘he has introduced the fentinients of authors of eftablifhed reputation, 
he has done it, for the moft-part, with little variation, in their own 
words; which, it was thought, upon the whole, would be much more 
fatisfactory, and give greater weight and-authority to the work, than it 
could have acquired, from the fame fentiments, introduced in a moré 
mutilated or difguifed form.” - 

The contents of the firft volume are as follow.—On teach- 
ing to read—On teaching Grammar—On the Art of Writing 
—On Drawing—On common Arithmetic—On Geometry— 
On Geogtaphy—On A ftronomy—On Chronology—On Mufic 
—On Rhetoric—On a Courfe of Reading—On public Speak- 
ing—On Trade and Commerce. 

he reader will readily conceive that fuch a variety of topics 
can in fo fmal] a volume be treated only in a concife manner. 
As the author, however, judicioufly refers, at the clofe of each 
fubje&t, to the beft writers, for more particular information, 
his work may ferve as a ufeful introduction to the feveral 
branches of knowletge ‘it treats of ; leaving the learner to his 
choice or ptopenfity to purfue farther any one in particular, 
while it gives a pretty competent idea of them all.—The fub- 
je&ts of the fecond volume are, Female Accomplifhments— 
Modefty—The Government of the Paffions—Epiftolary Cor- 
refpondence—Subordination in Society—Behaviour in Social 
and Civil Life—Love and Marriage— The Management of a 
Family—Religion.—On all which Dr. Ath has feleéted the 
moft pertinent fentiments that are to be met with in the beft 
writers in our language. On the whole we recommend this 
compilation as one of the moft ufcful, agreeable, elementary 
tras, that can be put into the hands of youth of both fexes, 
whether under a courfe of regular education, or defirous of 
fupplying the want of it. 

8. 





Poetical Excurfions in the Ifle of Wight. 4to. 2s. 6d. Conant. 


To this performance is prefixed a very extraordinary dedi- 


.cation to Lord Camden; whom the author affects to admire 


for a fingular reafon, his having been honoured with the cea- 
. fure 
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fare and calumny of Adminiftration, Of himfelf he fpzaks in 
full as Gaguls? a ftrain. 
“ Should I, in ay Situation, with my Feelings, and with my dear- 
bought Knowledge, infult you with a foolith Flattery, that couched no 
“felfith Defign; or fhould I endeavour to win you to my Intereft by an 
artful Panegyrick, I fhould be particularly, and wantonly criminal. 
I am formed by Nature with a Love of focial Pleafure; and perhaps 
with a Tafte for focial Elegance: yet it hath pleafed Providence always 
‘to affign me wey humble Accommodations; and He hath obliged me 
to pais many of. my Hours in Converfation with myfelf, When Wif- 
dom cannot perfwade us, my Lord, Habit compels us to adopt a De- 
gree of Philofophy. I feel my Spirit every Day exalted nearer to In- 
dependence; and I am happy in this Improvement, though the Caufe 
of my moral Difcipline is not very foothing to my Vanity. In the fe- 
vere, but falutary School of Adverfity, I found that my Exiftence was 
to be fupported, adorned, and recreated by internal Supplies. Hence 
I endeavoured, as far as I was permitted by my Abilities, and my pre- 
‘carious, fluctuating, and limited Situations, to expand, enrich, and 
invigorate my Mind. In the Effe&ts of my Enieavours I have not 
been difappointed. In the wortt of Seafons, they have been my active, 
my tioble, my exhilerating Refources. While, in very trying Emer- 
gencies, I have enjoyed the Dignity of Reafon, and the Luxury of 
imagination, I have looked with Pity, from my homely Solitude, on 
the glittering Slaves of Wealth, and Grandeur. Surely #4at Man has 
not lived in vain, who, in a licentious, and venal Age, can be happy 
without fenfual Pleafure, and who fears not the Frewn of a Tyrant. 
Whether this author hints at any particular perfonage, un- 
der the name of tyrant, we prefume not to guefs, We could 
wifh, however, he had been a little more explicit in fome parts 
of this curious dedication, It is, to be fure, mortifying to fo 
dignified and independent a {pirit, to confefs fubjection to 
principalities and powers; jt is, therefore, with confiftency he 
itiles himfelf a fudjec? of the Englifh Conflitution. He is too 
high-fpirited, we fuppofe, to own himfelf a fubje& of the king. 
We hope, of courie, for the honour of his independency, that 
he does not eat the king’s bread or receive the king’s pay; if 
he does, he might have exprefled himfelf more modeftly —As 
to the performance itfelf, his poetical excurfions are full as eccen- 


tric and extravagant as are his p2/itical ones, 
* * ® 





Religques of Genius. By the late Rev. Mr. Ryan. Small 8vo. 
3s. Dilly. 
In a well-penned advertifement, prefixed to this Mifteilany, 
we have thé following account of the author. 
“© Everhard Ryan, author of the following Eflays, was the fin of a 
gentleman of fimall fortune in the North of England, Having dilco- 
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vered early in life an affection for letters, he was educated for the 
burch. The genilene!s of his difpofition, and the elegance of his 
fancy, led him io preter thoie kinds ot literature that were of a conge- 
nial nature: and his favourite ftudies were moral philofophy, poetry, 
hiftory, and criticiim. He was intimately acquainted with the Greek 


“and Roman writers; and had formed his tafle on thefe excellent mo- 


dels. In his temper cad character, he joined to the moft perieét inte- 
grity the warmeit afieCtions. His fenfibility indeed was too exquifite, 
and expofed fim to real, and perhaps to fome imaginary fufferings. 
He feemed a pliant of a texture too delicate for the ftorms and incle- 
mencics of the world in which he was born. His father’s fortune 
being fmall, his chief dependence for an eftablithment in life, was in 
the patronage of fome diftant relations, perfons of wealth and of inte- 
reft. Some of thefe he loft, by untimely death; and others ina 
manner perhaps more painful, by a change, of affections unmerited 
and unaccountable. He is now where no favour of men can do him 
fervice, and no unkindneis can give him pain. Of a conftitution not 
very robuft, of feelings too exquifitely alive, and ill-fitted to buftle 
among the candidates for wealth and preferment, he fell into a linger- 
ing diforder, that in his twenty-fifth year, put a period to his life.— 
The followieg Effays lay by him a corfiderable time ; and, according 
to the fuggetlions ot his friends, and of his own excellent tafte, they 
received occafional correction. They are now offered to the public by 
a perfon who wifhes to do honour to his memory, who was intimate 
with him from his earlieft years, and who will cherith to the lateft hour 
of his life, the remembrance of his elegant converfation, and amiable 
manners.” 

The Reliques of this Genius, here publifhed, are eleven in 
number, fix in verfe and five in profe, Our readers may form 
fome idea, of the poetical abilities of the author, from the 
firft; which we {elect, as a proof that the editor has not been 
altogether partial to the talents’ot his deceafed friend, 


UTHER, and the SON of OWEN. 
An oD 


‘¢ Forler’d by fountains and cafcades, 
Iffuing from woody hills and glades, 
How pleafant, through this imiling vale, 
Thy fireams, meandering river, fteal! 
Delightful, on thy margin cay, 
The pattoral melodies are heard — 
Doletully flow’d the tuneful lay 
Erewhiley when Uruur’s bleody fword was bar’d, 
Down the grecn valiey, vengeful as he paft, 
Death, tmiling grimly, rode th’ afflicted biaft. 
Fly, fon of hoary Owen, fly! 
The gloomy ravacer draws nigh. 
The ravening wolt, intent on death, 
On thee will wreck his envious wrath, 


In 
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In vain, i id boy, in vain 

Thy pa and thy polih'd bow ; 

Thy ruddy hue, thy tuneful ftrain, 

To brave, or mitigate the favage foe. 

Wild, as the defart’s unrelenting brood, 

He hafies to wallow in thy youthful blood, 
Why would the lovely Bexa praife 

Thy bloom? thy pleafing form approve ? 

Or thou indulge, in tender gaze, 

The melting fympathies of love? 

A defperate rival, fierce with jealous fires, 

Uruer purfues thee, and thy life requires, 
** Nor long be the purfuit:” he cry’d, 

** T {corn his menace and his pride. 

“ No, never fhall fierce Uruer teil 

*¢ The fon of Owen bafely fell, 

** Or bafely fled. Defpife me, thou 

“* So powerful with thy piercing eyes, 

** If, by the terror of his brow 

*¢ Aw’d, or fubdu’d, my truant fpirit dies, 

** Sooner the breathing of the wettern gale 

** Shall tear the foreft trom the thelter’d vale.” 
Alas, lamented boy, no more 

Along the lake’s refounding thore, 

Rouz’d by the hunter’s winding horn, 

Wilt thou anticipate the morn: 

Nor ever hall the vocal glade 

Thy fong at evening hour refound.— 

Behold! beneath the green-wood thade 

The red flood gufhes trom his welling wound: 

His hoary fire, beftde th’ untimely bier, 

Bending in anguith, theds the filent tear. 
Soft from the hill, what voice of woe 

Pours on the gale irs plaintive ftrain ? 

Thy tears, afflicted maiden, flow, 

Wathing thy lovely cheek in vain, 

Long fhall the breezes waft thy mournful fighs, 

Bleeding and pale the fon of Owen lies.” 

The fubjeéts of the other poems are, ‘the Power of Abfence 
—A Hymn to Induftry—The Genealogy of Winter—An Epi- 
taph on General Wolfe—A Farewell to Poetry. The ti- 
tles of the profaic are, The Ruin of Albert, a ‘I ale—The Woes 
of Alcinoé—The Progrefs of Ambition— The Dupe, a Cha- 
ra&ter—Obfervations on one of the Odes of Horace.—In the 
laft piece the author endeavours to exculpate Horace from the 
charge of want of conneétion, brought againft him by Lord 
Kaims in his Elements of Criticifm, and inftanced in the 13th 
Ode of the Second Book.—We are not of opinion, however, 
that he has fully obviated that excellent criti¢’s objections. 
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A Letter to a New Married Lady. By Mrs. Chapone, Author 
of the Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, Sc. 12mo. 
6d. Dilly. 


We cannot too warmly recommend this pertinent and fenfi- 
ble epiftle ; it being as well adapted to the occafion as wortlty of 
the elegant pen of the writer.. The quotation of a fingle para- 

raph, in which Mrs, Chapone very properly differs from 
Sue Swift, on the fame fubje&t, may not difpleafe our 
readers. 

« T cannot but flatter myfelf that ladies are mightily improved fince 
the time when Dean Swift (writing on the fame occafion that I do now) 
exhorts his fair pupil to make no triendfhips with any of her own fex. 
This is, in effect, forbidding her to make any friendfhips at all; for, 
the world, with very good reafon, tolerates no male friends at your age, 
excepting your neareit relations. The rules of decorum in fuch points 
are founded on a knowledge of human nature, which young women 
cannot have attained, and are therefore apt to defpife fuch rules, as 
founded on bafe ideas of the nature of friendfhip, or of the hearts that 
entertain it. But one would have fuppofed that the Dean had lived 
long enough in the world, and thought ill enough of mankind to have 
been convinced of the impropriety of a young lady’s making her ftrict- 
eit intimacies and confidential attachments with perfons of the other 
fex. But, fetting afide the danger to her reputation and even to her 
morals, furely a woman who defpifed her own fex, and would converfe 
with none but men, would be not lefs ridiculous than a man who 
fhould pats his whole time among women. Like the monkey in the 
fable, fhe would itand a chance of being rejected and difowned by both 
{pecies. The reafons the Dean gives for this prepofterous advice, if 
ever founded in truth, are certainly fo no longer. You may find ad- 
vantages in the converiation of manyladies, if not equal to thofe which 
men are qualified to give, yet equal at leatt to what you, as a female, 
are capable of receiving. Yet in one point the Dean and I agree; in 
recommending your liufband to be your firft and deareft triend, and his 
judgement to be confulied in the choice of every new one you may - 
hereafter make.” 

This letter is added to the third edition of Mrs. Chaponc’s 
Letters on the Improvement of the Mind juft publithed. 

* « 





A Letter to Adam Smithy LL.D. on the Life, Death, and Phi- 
lofophy, of his Friend David Hume, Efq. By one of the People 
called Chriftians.. 12m0. 1s Oxford, Prince, 


This writer rémonftrates, with Dr. Smith, on the fubject 
of his letter to Mr. Strahan, annexed to Mr. Hume’s account 
of his own life lately publifhed *. 


* See London Review for March, page 198. 
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“ Js it right,” fays he, “ in you, Sir, to hold up to our view, as 
** perfectly wife and virtuous *,” the charaffer and condud of one, who 
feems to have been poffeiled with an incurable antipathy to all that is 
called RELIGION; and who ftrained every nerve to explode, fupprefs, 
and extirpate the fpirit of itamong men, that its very name, if he could 
effect it, might no mere be ‘had in remembrance? Are we, do you 
imagine, to be reconciled to a character of this fort, and fall in love 
with it, becaufe its owner was good company, and knew how to manage 
his cards? Low as the age is fallen, I will venture to hope, it las grace 
enough yet left, to refent fuch ufage as this. 

** You endeavour to entertain us with fome picafaat conceits that 
were fuppofed by Mr. Hume to pats between himfelf and old Cua- 
RON. The philofopher tells the old gentleman, that * he had been 
** endeavouring to open the eyes of the Public;” that he was “ cor- 
* reéting his works for a new edition,” from which great things were 
to be expected; in fhort, ** if he could but live a few years longer 
** (and that was the only reafon why he would with to do fo) he might 
“ have the futisfaction of feeing the downfall of fome of the prevailing 
“ fyttems of /uper/fition +.” 

“ We all know, Sir, what the word superstition denotes, in 
Mr. Humz’s vocabulary, aad againit what Religion his fhafts are le- 
velled, under that name. But, Doctor Smira, do you believe, or 
would you have us to believe, that it is Charon, who calls us out of 
the world, at the appointed time? Doth not HE call us out of it, who 
fent us into uf? Let me, then, prefent you with a paraphrafe of the 
With, as addreffed to Him, to whom it fhould, and to whom alone, 
with any fenfe and propriety, it can be addreffed.—Thus it runs— 

“* Lorn, Ihave only one reaton why I would with to live. Soffer 
* me fo todo, I moit humbly befeech thee, yet a little while, till mine 
* eyes fhall behold the fuccefs of my undertaking to overthrow, by my 
‘* metaphyties, the faith which thy sow defeended from heaven to 
‘* plant, and to root out the knowledge and the love of thee from the 
* earth.” 

** Here are no rhetorical figures, no hyperboles, or exaggerations. 
The matter is even fo. I appeal, in the face of the world, Sir, to 
sourfelf, and to every man, who can read and underftand the writings 
of Mr. Hume, whether this be not, in plain, honeft Englith, the drift 
of his philoophy, as itis called; fof the propagation of which alone he 
withed to live; and concerning which you are pleafed to fay coolly, 
“+ men will judge varioutly, every one approving or condemning theie 
“ opinions, according as they happen to coincide or difagree with h‘s 
* own }.” Our thoughts are,very_ naturally carried back, upon this 
occafion, to the author of the ff? philofophy, who likewite engaged to 
open the eyes of the Public—He did io; but the only difcovery they 
found themfelves able to make, was,—that they were NAKED.” 

We leave to the advocates of Mr. Hume and his philofophy 
to determine whether or not this letter-writer has here ftated 
the cafe as it really is, in jaftification of the. farcaftical feve- 


tity which pervades the whole of this little persormance. 
** * 


® Life, &c. p. 62. + Ibid. &c. p. 50. t Ibid. &c. p. 59. 
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An Effay, concerning the Publication of Works, on Science and 
Literature, by Subfcription. Inferibed, to the Nobility and 
Gentry of England, By Thomas Malton, Author of the Com= 
pleat Treatife on Perfpeétive, in Folio. To which is added, 
A true Cafe, between that Author, his Printer and Paper- 
Merchant. Folio, 1s. 6d. 

Mr. Malton, tho he admits that few gentlemen even know 
what per/pective is, appears to be very angry that they have not 
the fame high opinion of his valuable treatife as he has himfelf; 
and indeed as, we own, it in a great meafure, deferves. 
But would he have every gentleman take an author’s own word 
for the merit of his book ? Would he, himfelf, buy a pig ina 
poke, thus ? Have patience, good Mr. Malton, and be content to 
be treated like other authors, many of them of merit at /eaf as 
diftinguifhed as yours.—-When you are dead and buried, and 
your numerous family tolerably provided for, the world may 
begin to difcover the merit of your book, and the bookiellers 
may make fomething of it. Refle& that one of the firft 
authors in our language could, in his life-time, get no more 
than fifteen pounds for a capy, by which the book(ellers, even 
within our own memory, have made upwards of fifteen thou- 
fand.—When you left a profitable calling, to turn author, 
you fhould have refle&ted what. you’ were about; but you 
fought reputation from the preis, and muft abide by the,condi- 
tions of the obligation; which are, that every author, in con- 
fideration of his fame furviving to future generations, fhall 
fubmit, during his natural life, to ftarve for the emolument 
of bookiellers ; or, if he prefume to vend his books by fub- 
feription, to be infulted by the public, impofed on by his 
printer, and perfecuted by his paper-merchant. All this is in 
the way of trade; and Mr. Malton has no right to complain. 
For his lofs by the fire in the Savoy, as fellow-fufferers we are 
forry for him ; but, had not that happened, ferioufly his lift of 
fubicribers does him fo much credit, and muft have produced 
him {fo much profit, that we think his inve&tives on the nobility 
and gentry for not giving encouragement to his work, are, in 
agreat degree, ill-founded. atieaiiad 





Chara&ters of eminent Perfonages of his own Time, written by the 
late Earl of Chefterfield; and never before publifoed. 12m0. 
1s. Flexney. 

Thefe charaéters are mere fketches, the outlines of which are 
firong, but frequently falfe, and hit off at random. The per- 
tonage$ who fat for them, are King George the Ift—Queen 
Caroiine—Sir Robert Wa'pole—Mr. Pulteney—Lord Hard- - 
wicke—Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt.—What the editor means by 

4 their 
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their not having been before publifhed, we know not; as, we 
are much miftaken, if the greater,part, and indeed the whole *, 
be not extragted verbatim from Lord Chefterfield’s Letters, 
lately publifhed. * % % 





An Examination of a Charge brought againft Inoculation by De 
Haen, Raft, Dimfdale, and other Writers. By John Watkin- 
fon, M.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


On the publication of this pamphlet we received the follow- 
ing letter ; which fuperfedes the neceffity of our entering on a 
particular review of it, ourfelves. 

To the Autnors of the Lonpon Review. 


* Gentlemen, 

* In your Review for May 1776, page 404, you introduced fome 
account of Baron Dimfdale’s “ Thoughts on General and Partial Ino- 
culation ;”” to which you added your opinion, “ that the increafe of 
deaths by the fmall-pox, is owing to the indifcreet ufe of inoculation ;” 
and conclude, with the Baron, in difcouraging. the inoculation of the 
poor at their own houfes, “ as fraught with dangerous confequences 
to the community.” 

“* The inititutors of the plan for general inoculation, fenfible that 
the beft inftitutions were liable to cenfure, had carefully confidered the 
objections that might be urged againft it; and referred to experience 
for the full refutation of them, Dr, Watkinfon, the ingenious author 
of * An Examination of a Charge brought againft Inoculation,” and 
phyfician in ordinary to the difpenfary for general inoculation, has 
collected the refult of this experience ; which, I doubt not, will have 
more influence with you, than the mere opinion of any individual, 

‘¢ After producing numerous teftimonies in favour of general inocu- 
lation, Dr. Watkinfon offers the following declaration, which I thail 
tranfcribe, as it coincides with my own experience. 

* To thefe teftimonies, the nomber of which might have been 
** greatly augmented, I fhall beg leave to fubjoin my own. I have 

paid particular attention to the poiat in queftion, fince the eftablith- 

ment of the difpenfary for general inoculation; and can with truth 
aflirm, that a fingle in{tance has not yet occurred in that charity, in 
which the contagion has been fpread by an inoculated patient. 

Where the chance of fpreading it has been apparently great, I 

have been very ftriét in my inquiries. In many cafes the circum- 

ftances have been fuch, that if the apprehenfions of a celebrated 
inoculator were well founded, the diftemper mut inevitably have 
been communicated. : 

‘* Some have been inocylated in narrow ftreets, in the midit of 

thofe who were obnoxious to the fmall-pox; and others in little 

courts, where, according to the common opinion, the danger o 

communicating the difeafe was much greater. Tee 

“+ In the latter cafe, the patient has tometimes been kept in a little 

room on the ground-floor, the door of which opened directly into 

* Weexcept the editor’s notes, in which is inferted a very injurious and 


we believe groundlefs refleftion on Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Earl of a 
the 
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** the court, and in the day-time was feldom thut. Befare.this door, 
*€ and within a few yards of the perfon inoculated, a numberof chil- 
“ dren have continued to play during the whole courfe of the diforder ; 
*¢ and, as has been already affirmed, without receiving the infection,” 

** From my office in the General Difpenfary in Alderfgate-ftreet, I 
have had numerous occafions of viewing the fata} effe@s of the natural 
fmall-pox among the poor, moft of whom live in confined courts and 
narrow alleys, and whofe houfes contain as many families‘as rooms. 
When the najural fmall-pox breaks out in any of thefe miferable habi- 
tations, the progrefs and fatality of it are almoft incredible: I have 
known two-thirds of the iniected die by the difeafe, and this has more 
than once induced me to prvpofe inoculation to the furvivors in fuch 
clofe unventilated places, as the only means of ftopping both the pro- 
grefs and. fatality of infe@tion; and I can add, that 1 have never been 
difappointed. When you reflect upon the important advantages to 
community of general inoculation, and the deferved reputation, of its 
antagonitt, I doubt not but you will excufe the length of this letter, 
and my expreflions «f approbation of Dr. Watkinfon’s very ingenious 
and. hiberal defence of a practice, in which we fee “* human ingenuity 
oppoting itielf to the ravages of a dreadful difeafe, and the medical art 
triumphing, as it were, over the power of death,” 

JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM. 

We are much obliged to Dr. Lettfom for his friendly com- 
munications : he may recolleét, however, that we inferted long 
fince a letter from a governor of the hofpital for inoculation, 
in which Baron Dimidale’s opinion, on whofe reafoning and 
repreieatation of fa&s ours was then founded, was contro- 
verted. “The London Reviewers are not indeed fo wedded to 
any opinion, as not to change it, on better information or the 
tan Gtion of tuperior judgement, 


WV. 





ANSWERS tro CORRESPONDENTS. 

* * We are equally flattered by the Letters of Minorus and W, 
Frain; the one approving of our fele¢tion of copious extracts, the 
other giving the preierence to our own ocealional criticifms.—As it is 
cur intereft, however, to accommodate our work to all parties, we 
mult beg leave to adopt exclutively the adviceof none, and that for 
the reaton which we adopt from the laft-mentioned correfpondent, 
qui monet ut fecias quod facis, ille laudat monendo, 

The Correfpondent, who is difpleafed with us for not having re- 
viewed Mr. Murphy’s Comedy, entitled, Kuozy your ovua Mind, which, 
he fays, was advertifed two months ago on the covers of the Monthly 
Review, is reterred to the Author of the Advertifement, for the rea- 
fon of its not being yet publithe.!, Of him, alfo, he may poffibly learn 
that it is at prefent not intended to be publifhed, 

Mr. Muyjbal may have any of the Numbers of the 3d and 4th Vo- 
lumes of the London Review, of Mr. Evans, the Publither.—Vol. I. 
and TJ. being entirely out of print, cannot be had, till they are re- 
printed, which will be done with all convenient expedition, 





